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The sequel to Polaris 


At its last conference the Scottish Trade 
Union Congress almost unanimously re- 
affirmed its opposition to the American 
Polaris submarine base at the Holy Loch 
on the Clyde. The demonstrations against 
Polaris continue, Many people have been 
prosecuted and fined and some have refused 
to pay the fines and have gone to prison. 
But the submarine base remains at the Holy 
Loch and the submarines come and go. 


They are overhauled and repaired and then 
disappear to patrol the northern seas near 
the Russian coast, moving about in the 
depths of the ocean, so we are told, ready 
at the shortest notice to launch their rockets 
with their nuclear war heads, each one of 
the sixteen, it is said, capable of reducing 
a Russian city to ruins and radio active 
ashes. One of the weapons being tested 
near Christmas Island is a missile discharged 
from a Polaris submarine. 

Now when Mr. Macmillan has been ques- 
tioned in the House of Commons about the 
tests his invariable reply has been that the 
Americans only decided to re-start their 


atmospheric tests after the Russians had 
exploded their megaton bombs in the 
Arctic But the Polaris submarines, so the 
American naval authorities assert, have 
already been tested, and are capable of hit- 
ting their targets at a distance of 1,500 
miles and destroying any Russian city from 
Moscow to Omsk. 


It is hardly likely that the Russians have 
not planned some counter measures for 
dealing with the possibility of attack from 
Polaris submarines. Russian trawlers 
equipped with radar have been reported as 
tracking the submarines as they leave the 
coasts of Scotland and some have also been 
seen in the waters near the testing places in 
the Pacific, 

It is true, of course, that those who have 
defended the Polaris submarines in the 
House of Commons have declared that 
Polaris is a second strike weapon, only 
meant as a deterrent and only to be used 
if the Russians begin nuclear war first. But 
how do the Russians know when the Polaris 
missiles will be fired? They may argue 


Polaris submarine Patrick Henry berthed 
alongside the depot ship Proteus in Holy Loch 


that their rocket bases with their inter-con- 
tinental ballistic missiles are just second 
strike weapons too. They regard the 
Polaris submarines as a danger and a threat 
to them, a menace to Leningrad and 
Moscow, to Archangel and Riga. 

They protested strongly when the Polaris 
base was established in Scotland, asserting 
that it was an unfriendly act. Mr. Koslov, 
the vice-chairman of the USSR Council of 
Ministers, declared when the announcement 
was made: 


“The base is being created to serve as a 
point of departure of American atomic 
submarines with nuclear missiles. The 
American military command plans to 
send those submarines to prow] near the 
sea boundaries of the Soviet Union. Who 
will fail to see that this is a case of a 
most dangerous adventure - an adventure 
designed to worsen the international 
situation sharply and fraught with dan- 
gerous consequences to the American 
sponsors and their British allies.” 


Tf Mr. Macmillan had been a Russian 


minister and in Mr Khrushchev’s or Mr. 
Koslov’s place he would have spoken 
exactly like that. 


We had not long to wait to see the signs 
of the worsening situation. In the Sep- 
tember after the Polaris base had been set 
up on the Clyde the Russians began their 
atmospheric testing in the Arctic. And 
there is reason to believe that this was a 
sequel to the arrival of the Polaris sub- 
marines off the Russian coasts. 


On October 28 the Economist published a 
long article entitled ‘“ Megaton Motives.” 
In this article it pointed out that the 50- 
megaton bomb that the Russians had ex- 
ploded was capable of destruction over a 
much wider area. And it argued that one 
of the reasons for the test was to destroy 
submarines in the sea when their actual 
location had not been detected. Even if 
the explosion took place over an area of 
water many miles away from where the 
submarine was situated, the force of it 
would destroy the Polaris submarine. 
The article in the Economist said: 
The big warhead might be used against 
prowling submarines if their general 
whereabouts were known to Soviet in- 
telligence; the extra hull cracking pressure 
produced by the bigger explosive might 
make the difference between a hit and a 
miss. 
So that the Russian big megaton bombs 
can be regarded as the Russian reply to the 
menace of the Polaris. One of the big 
bombs, fired by a Russian rocket, could 
destroy the whole of the industrial area of 
the West of Scotland. 
As American tests follow Russian tests, and 
further Russian tests follow on, it is no 
longer possible to argue that the West’s 
defensive position is now much stronger as 
the result of the arrival of Polaris. What 
has happened is that the international posi- 
tion has worsened, that tension has in- 
creased, and that the arms race has been 
stepped up. 
Yet we are to have more and more Polaris 
submarines stationed in Scotland. It has 
been announced that the Americans are to 
place eight at the disposal of the NATO 
command in Europe, although they are sunt 
to remain under American control. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has announced that over 40 
of them are to be built as part of the 
Polaris strategy. 
Will the world be any safer, will the peoples 
of East and West be any more secure when 
more Polaris submarines are scattered about 
the oceans, and when the Russians have 
manufactured more and more megaton 
bombs and have improved the methods of 
delivering them? Or will we not be just 
nearer a situation which could lead to our 
mutual destruction ? 
The agreement between Mr. Macmillan and 
Mr. Kennedy to base Polaris submarines in 
Holy Loch has never been formally ratified 
by the House of Commons, It should be 
ended now. 
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Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application Ads. Manager, P.N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Personal 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offer amazing low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temper- 
ance Brokers, local representatives im al) areas. 
Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. 


Contract and 
Thames Carpet 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 4117. 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Duplicating, verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, 
etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, London, N.tl.  ENTerprise 3324. 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWlss Cottage 4904. 


If you have suitable photographs of Aldermaston 
March ‘62 or any other demonstrations, local, 
national or international, please write to Phyllis 
Rodin, 43 Fellows Rd., London, N.W.3. Thank 
you, 


. Lost on Aldermaston. 
: S. James, 123 Shepherds 
Lane, Dartford, Kent. Dartford 25090. 


Nursery class, St. Anne's Church Hall, Salisbury 
Rd., N.W.6. Froebel-trained teacher. Tolerant 
approach within a secure, home-like atmosphere. 


Old Green Pound Notes received with gratitude. 
Our work of mercy to orphans, lepers and the poor 
of the world always goes on. If you have no “‘ Old 
Ones."" ‘‘ New Ones ** will do at a push. War on 
Want, 9 Madeley Road, London, W.5. 


Pacifist, returning to Britain from South Africa, 
October, waquid greatly like to meet fellow pacifists 
in Gresce, Italy, Switzerland. Boyd, Onrust, Cape. 


Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend—all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every couatry. Al ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 


in 


Reading University banner lost Easter Sunday. 1 
found, contact: W. O'Connell, Mansfield Hall, 
Reading 


Sell Peace News. Distributors, sellera wanted in 
every district, group and college. Posters and pub- 
licity leaflets available free. Please write : Circula- 
tion Manager, Peace News, § Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 


Translations: French, Spanish, German, Italian, 
Russian, Portuguese. B. Cohen, 7 Arlington Cresc., 
Waltham Cross, Herts. Waltham Cross 25541. 


Literature 


Books on everything to everywhere. Housmans 


S Caledonian Rd., 
King's Cross, London, N.1. (TER. 8248.) 

Contact—a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months &s. $d. 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


St.. W. Montreal 3, or Douglas Rutherford 
‘* Krithia,"” 65 Moana Rd., Plimmerton, N.Z., or 
Francis Jude, CND, 2 Carthusian St., London, 
E.C.1. 


Sarvodaya - Monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India may be obtained from Housmans 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. at 12s. 
yearly or ts. (post 3d.) each issue. 


Libraries bought : politics, economics, world affairs 
RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6. 


The Railway Review. The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and political news. Rail- 
way problems and working conditions featured in 
every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d. 


Accommeodation Wanted 


Wanted from February, large unfurnished room 
London (or near) where some hours daily work at 
own piano, not abhorrent. Boyd, Onrust, Cape. 


Young lady 18 seeks accommodation with family, 
pref. vegetarian; Manchester area. Tel.: Cheetham 
4957 at night. 


Accommodation Vacant 


Furnished two-roomed accommodation for single 
person in large mansion flat. Large sitting room 
with bay window and balcony and smaller adjoining 
room. Vegetarians. Tel: CHIswick 3565. 


Single room available Central London 13 July to 
10 September, three guineas weekly. Box No. 91. 


Situatlons Wanted 


Young man has realised after several years teaching 
science that there are more worthwhile jobs than 
producing embryo chemists and seeks work in or 
near London in the peace movement where intelli- 
gence, enthusiasm and hard work will be useful. 
Able to write English, speak in public, and type a 
little. Regularity of hours unimportant as long as 
salary can be lived on. Please, something really 
useful and difficult. Replies to Box No. i 


Mother's help or nanny reqd. for Canadian family 
(2 pre-school children) during summer trip to 
London, continent. Write age, experience; send 
photograph. Shatan, 415 Central Park West, New 
York 25 LA. 


Inexpensive rubber stamps for printing ‘' Ban the 
Bomb,”* ‘* Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament,"* and 
ND symbols on envelopes, etc. Details from David 
Josephs, 463 City Road, Birmingham, 17 


Holiday Accommodation 


Brook Linn Guest House, Callander, Perthshire. 
i Health- 
Special Family 


terms. Mrs. Muriel Choffin. Tel.: Callander 103. 


Welsh-Shropshire Border. “Bryn Tanat"' Guest 
House, Llansantffraid. Montgomeryshire. Delightful 
grounds. Peace with comfort W. Holland brochure. 


Monday. (Friday preferred) 

Include date, tewm, time, place (hall, street): 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


N 


7 June, Thursday 


Leadon, E.11;: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hee., Bush 
Rd., (nr. Green Man). Myrtle Solomon: ‘* Why 
Became a Pacifist." PPU. 


9 June, Saturday 


Bristol: 3 p.m. St. Michael's Church Hall, Jumble 
Salo for PFC. Helpers welcomed early. 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Manette St. Open Air Meet- 
ing. Speaker: Richard Headicar. Poster Parade 
4.30-5.30. CND. 


9/IO June, Sat-Sun 


Ardnadam Pier, Holy Loch: 4 p.m. Saturday to 
5.30 p.m. Sunday. Action Against Polaris.  Sit- 
down blocking Pier. C’tee of 100. 


CND Constructive 


London: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m 
Details : 


Service. Building Children’s Playground. 
LAN 1!24t. 


9/Il June, Sat-Mon 


Merseyside CND Whit March. Assemble each day 
at 10 a.m. Saturday: St. George's Hall, Waltoa, 
Aintree, Kirkby, 3 p.m., Norris Green 6 p.m. 
Sunday : Queen's Drive, East Prescot Rd. junctioa, 
Childwall, Woolton, Speke, Garston, Sefton Park 
6 p.m. Monday: Rock Ferry (Highfield Rd_.), 
Charing Cross, Wallasey. Final Rally at New 
Brighton 4 p.m. 


Youth Against the Bomb 


June issue includes 


David Boulton 


“ Will CND be proscribed ? ” 


comment on the Alan Clayton affair 


What H-tests mean 


by a mother whose son died from 


leukaemia recently 


Tom Driberg 


and a rate rebel on Civil Defence 


and a 3-way discussion on 
“Can CND recapture the Labour Party ? 


Youth Against the Bomb 
is the voice of YCND 

6d. monthly: 8s. a year post paid 
YCND 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1. 


10 June, Sunday 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
ing’ George Spencer: ‘‘ An Ex- 
panding Philosophy.”' Universal Religion-Pacifist 


13 June, Wednesday 


Lambeth, Londowa: 8 p.m. Lambeth Town_ Halli 
(Committee Room “‘ A"). George Clark, Walter 
Wolfgang: Meeting of protest against all nuclear 
tests CND. 


London, N.1: 2.30 p.m. St. Silas's Church Hall, 
Penton St. Holiday lecture for children. Film: 
** Science for Life." Dr. Jack Mongar, a scientist, 
will speak on Careers in Science. Islington Junior 
CND. 


London. W.1: 8 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitz- 
roy Sq. Speakers on Greenham Common Dem., 


Brighton : 7.30 p.m. The Dome. s 
the Bomb. Canon Collins, Sydney Silverman, MP, 
Howard Johnson, Brenda Bruce. CND. 


London, E.C.2: 7.30 p.m. Woodin's Shades, corner 
of Bishopsgate and Middlesex St., opp. Liverpool St. 
Stn. Films of German Easter Marches. speaker 


from German CND, Ella Morgan. _ CND 


Sevenoaks: 8 p.m. Cornwall Hall. Miss_ Eileen 
Fletcher, Canon E, F. Carpenter: “‘ The Christian 
Dilemma in the Nuclear Age.'' Sponsored by APF, 
CND Christian Group, FoR, MPF, SoF. 


17 June, Sunday 


London, £.11: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush Rd. 
Annual Garden Meeting. Arlo Tatum: ** The World 
Peace Brigade. Pacifism More Than a Protest."' 


Tea, concert. PPU. 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan and 
Edgars, Piccadilly Eireus). Assemble for West-End 
Poster Parade. Westminster CND. 


Tonbridge : 6.30 p.m. The Adult School, Danvers 
Rd Margaret Hartley: ‘“‘ Attitudes towards the 
Handicapped in a Christian Society."' SoF. 


18 June, Monday 


Headingley, Leeds: 7.30 p.m. 13 Barthorpe Cresc., 
Leeds 17. Group Meeting PPU. 


19 June, Tuesday 


Royston, Herts : 7.30 p.m. Congregational Ch. Hall, 
Kneesworth St. Ronald Mallone : ‘* Unilateral Dis- 
armament.”’ Fellowship Party. 


21 June, Thursday 


London, E.i1: 8 p.m. Friends’ Hse., Bush Rd. 
(nr. Green Man), Hilda von Klenze: “ Pacifism. 
PPU. 


22/24 June, Fri-Sun 


Glen Douglas to Glasgow: SCND March. Glen 
Douglas, Helensburgh, Dalmuir, Glasgow Green. 
Se ES 


23/24 June, Sat-Sun 


Gi h: Common: 24-hour demonstration at 
USAF ‘Bite ‘Details : C'tee’ of 100, 13 Goodwin 
St. N4 


26 June, Tuesday 


London, W.C.1; 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Londoa 
Area Mtg. Business, future plans, discussions. 
Informal. All members welcome. PPU. 


28 June, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hi Buala 
Rd. (nr. Green Man), £.10 and E.ll Group Dis. 
cussion. PPU. 


30 June, Saturday 


panaee A : ane Gangs St. Open-air meet- 
¥ peaker : nnis uld. Poster P. 4.30. 
5.30 p.m. CND. i aaa 


Every week 


Saturdays 


Crovdon : Trinity School of Sic John Whitgif¢, High 
- — manning a bookstall, leafieting. 10 a.m.-S. 
Pm. YCND 


Leades, W.11: Golborne Rd, 
Market, north end. 


4 
& 


off Portobclle 
Peace Bookstall in Market. 
am.-5 p.m. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply to the Secretary, HAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906. Porchester PPU. 


=) 


Newcastle-upon-Tyme : Bigg Market, Peace News 
selling. Helpers urgently needed to extend work. 
"Phone Michael Worrall 36387. 


Orpington: 9.30 am. - 5.30 p.m. High St. (ar. 
W. H. Smith's), Manning bookstali, Jeaficting. 


< 


Sundays 

Nottingham : 7-9p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Thea 
in ‘* Flying Horse "' Hotel ull 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


Saturdays and Sundays 
Loadoa: Toyngec Hall, Commercial! St., E.1. Work 
camps take place every week-end to help old amd 


handicapped people in the slums of London. ‘Phome 
BIS 9112. IVS. 


Thursdays 


Ediabargh : 7.30 p.m. The Partisam, 46 Victoria St. 


Work party meets to address envelopes, make 
posters, etc. dD 


Lendea, B.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hec.. Bush 
Rd. (mear Green Man), F.1@ aad El! Growp PPU. 


get all your books, pamphlets and 
stationery from 


-flousmans 


5 Caledonian Rd 
3 mins from Kings Cross 

London NI 
Speedy mail order service 
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SADDEST LAUGHTER IN THE WORLD 


On the Fore tribe in New Guinea has 
fallen the melancholy distinction of being, 
uniquely among mankind’s millions, afflicted 
by Kun, the “laughing death”. Victims of 
this hereditary disease, probably transmitted 
by a virus, are at first seized by muscular 
tremors, and then find themselves unable 
to hold up their heads, and in less than a 
year can no longer swallow, and so die of 
starvation. Medical science has proved 
helpless, and confronted by this appalling 
fate the doomed ones periodically burst into 
uncontrollable Jaughter. 


Head-hunting and cannibalism were pre- 
valent in New Guinea until the white in- 
truders arrived and scolded the Papuan 
inhabitants for not being civilised. Until 
then it was necessary for young men to 
prove their manhood by killing somebody. 
Skulls, the prizes for head-hunting, were 
collected in much the same way as silver 
cups are amassed in our part of the world 
for athletic prowess or for the fattening of 
cattle for butchery. 

The civilised newcomers lost no time in 


demonstrating their more up-to-date 
methods. During the latest war they sud- 
denly appeared in the skics to make their 
first contact with “savages” in mountain- 
ous jungles with gifts of bombs. When the 
Japanese and MacArthur’s forces departed, 
they left behind monuments of civilisation 
in the shape of rusting landing craft jutting 
grimly from the foreshores and hulks of 
Flying Fortresses in forest clearings where 
air bases had been. The backward Papuans 
had seen civilised young men proving their 
superior manhood by handling machine 
guns, howitzers and flame-throwers. 


In fact, weapons were not the only things 
the white men brought. They brought 
clothing - which they happen to sell -and 
persuaded the Papuans that nakedness is 
naughty. They also brought their own gods 
and medicines, their own methods of agri- 
culture and of government. Even cleverer 
with their hands, the Papuans. in addition 
to their bows and arrows, displayed the 
most beautiful and delicately fashioned 
wood carvings- but they had not thought 


of making a wheel. 

Having observed the marvels of civilisation 
and seen their traditional social organisation 
gradually replaced by another, those 
Papuans who had absorbed their training 
now ungratefully suggest that they would 
prefer to run their own affairs in their own 
way. They inhabit the third largest island 
on the globe and Dutchmen, who first 
landed in 1616, lord it over the Western 
half and Australians exercise a mandate 
over the Eastern half. Here is the last 
remnant of the Netherlands East Indies 
Empire and the Dutch, having given up 
hope of retaining it, are on the way out. 
It was in 1949 that they were driven out 
of the neighbouring 3,000 islands that 
comprise Indonesia and with blind stub- 
bornness they refused to relinquish their 
hold on New Guinea. 


Just as the Indians felt that they had not 
achieved full freedom whilst the Portuguese 
remained in Goa, so the young Republic of 
Indonesia will continue unsatisfied until 
the Empire of their former masters has been 


Plans for Accra assembly 


A conference on “The World Without The 
Bomb ” is being held in Accra from June 
21 to 28. Its aim is to approach the prob- 
lem of disarmament from a fresh angle and 
to put forward suggestions which may not 
have been advocated yet by any nation, but 
which have a reasonable chance of obtain- 
ing sympathetic consideration by the 
governments concerned. 


The conference is being called on the 
initiative of President Nkrumah, and the 
Ghanaian National Assembly has voted 
£50,000 towards it, but it is to be a non- 
governmental conference and no one hold- 
ing political office in a government will be 
invited. About one hundred prominent 
individuals will attend. The organisers hope 
the majority of those coming will be from 
Africa, Asia and Latin America, since they 
feel the collective voice of the leading 
citizens from many of the states of these 
areas has not yet had adequate expression, 
but there will also be individuals from West 
and East Europe and the USA. 


Since President Nkrumah felt it would be 
inappropriate for any government to 
nominate a preparatory committee for the 
conference he invited Canon Collins to do 
so. The five members of the preparatory 
committee. which is responsible for conven- 
ing the conference, are . C. Quaye, 
Chairman of Ghana CND and Accra City 
Council; D. Chaman Lal], an Indian MP; 
Heinrich Buchbinder, a Swiss writer and 
leader of the Minority Socialist Party in 
Switzerland: Prof. Josue de Castro, former 


Chairman of the Council of FAO and 
Director of the Institute of Nutrition at the 
University of Brazil; and Ritchie Calder, 
former UNESCO staff member and Vice- 
President of CND. 
At a preliminary meeting held in Zagreb 
in February, papers were prepared on five 
topics : 
1. the reduction of international tensions; 
2. methods of effective inspection and 
control in disarmament; 


3. the transformation of existing military 
nuclear materials to peaceful uses; 


4. economic problems involved in or 
arising from disarmament; 

5. examination of the fundamental prob- 
lems of hunger, disease, ignorance, 
poverty and servitude, and their solu- 
tion through the liberation of re- 
sources now spent on the arms race. 

Discussion of the fifth topic Jed to a sixth 
topic being placed on the agenda for Accra, 
the psychological aspects of world tensions. 
One of the proposals arising from the 
Zagreb discussions is the promulgation of 
an “ Accra plan”. This would combine the 
Unden plan for the preservation of nuclear 
free zones through agreement by all the 
non-nuclear nations not tc make or stock- 
pile nuclear weapons, the Rapacki plan for 
the withdrawal of nuclear weapons from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and East and West 
Germany, and the Kennan proposals for 
the reduction and equalisation of con- 
ventional forces in any disengaged area. 

The discussion also revealed support for the 


Scotland’s Aldermaston 


s . 

Scotland’s Aldermaston is the NATO 
storage base in Glen Douglas. Scottish CND 
have not so far been able to get an answer 
to the question whether Polaris missiles or 
H-bombs are stored there, or what is. But 
it is a secret establishment close to Holy 
Loch, and Scottish CND is organising a 
“Scottish Aldermaston” March from Glen 
Douglas to Glasgow Green from June 22- 
24. Transport will take marchers from 
Glasgow on Friday morning, and the March 
leaves Glen Douglas at 1 p.m. and passes 
through Garelochhead, Helensburgh, Alex- 
andria, Dumbarton, Old Kilpatrick and 
Clydebank. arriving at Glasgow Green at 
4 p.m. on Sunday for a rally. Details can 
be obtained from K. H. McNeil, 26 Kings- 
brae Avenue, Glasgow. S.4. 


Further south CND groups in Bury, Roch- 
dale and Bolton are planning a walk 
through the three towns the same weekend. 
The March will start in Bolton (Spa-road) 
at 10 am. on Saturday, June 23,. and will 
end up in Rochdale at 4 p.m. with a public 
meeting in the town centre. CND are seek- 
ing support from trade unions, churches, 
political parties and other groups in the 
north-west, and if the march is successful 
hope to make it an annual event. 


Walthamstow CND have been barred from 


taking part in the loca! carnival. The letter 
from the carnival public relations officer 
explained that the police had expressed 
“some concern” about the CND entry, and 
the letter refuses CND’s entry “in the 
interests of good order and yourselves.” 
Last year CND entered a float in the 
carnival without any disturbance to public 
order. 

Wanstead CND is holding a series of silent 
vigils before Jocal war memorials in protest 
against nuclear tests. Their protests have 
been reported in the local press and have 
resulted in local residents showing much 
more interest in the movement. 

Over a hundred people took part in an 
informally organised 24-hour vigil in Liver- 
pool outside the US Consulate recently. 
The public response was friendly and a 
number of new supporters gave their names 
and addresses. The vigil was reported in 
northern editions of the Guardian and 
Sunday Times and on the BBC. 
“Campaign Tapes” has been set up to 
record speeches at major CND meetings 
and to issue tapes of the best speeches to 
local groups. Eric Walker, who is organising 
this, hopes to record discussions between 
eminent thinkers who support CND, and to 
develop the use of tapes by CND. Details 
from 154 Corbyn Strect, N.4. 


Irish resolution put before the United 
Nations urging the nuclear powers to sign 
a convention undertaking not to give 
nuclear weapons to other countries; for a 
UN police force; for individual countries 
attempting partial or complete unilateral 
disarmament; and for the creation of special 
disarmament bureaux by all governments. 


The sub-committee on topic 5, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Baffour of Ghana, 
emphasized that the problems of colonialism 
present a danger to peace, and that the 
Accra Assembly must also consider the 
problems of disarmament as they affect 
countries attempting to maintain colonialism 
through military strength. 


completely liquidated. Their resentment 
against the Dutch-in contrast to India’s 
reconciliation with the British - is intensified 
by their incompetence in managing their 
own concerns. The Dutch, as short-sighted 
as the Belgians in the Congo, hoped to 
maintain control by making no preparations 
for relinquishing it. In consequence, when 
they were driven out, they left the Indones- 
ians with little option except to place 
responsibility on the immature shoulders 
of untrained, undisciplined youngsters. Filled 
with nationalist pride and distrustful of 
foreigners, it can be imagined what a 
muddle these young men have made of 
administration and the economy, and it is 
not surprising that for all their ills they 
blame the Dutch. 

Their ambition to succeed the Dutch as 
rulers of West New Guinea, which they call 
West Irian, has in no way abated, Indeed, 
their astute leader, and hero of the libera- 
tion, President Sukarno, has drummed the 
slogan of ‘‘ Merdeka (freedom) for West 
Irian” to deafen discontent with the situ- 
ation at home. Whilst the Dutch have at last 
agreed to discuss a transfer of control, at 
first to UN officials and finally to Indonesia, 
subject to a plebiscite to discover the wishes 
of the Papuans, the Indonesians have re- 
fused to negotiate until their right of 
sovereignty over the territory is recognised. 
Meanwhile they try to force the issue by 
landing paratroops, organising guerilla war- 
fare and threatening a large-scale invasion. 
They rely upon the fact that the Papuans 
share their hatred for the Dutch, but they 
ignore the possibility that the Papuans may 
deny any kinship with them and object to 
the exchange of one set of masters for 
another (and those less experienced). 

In view of the demand now made by the 
United Nations for independence for all 
colonies and trust territories, the reluctance 
of the Australians to leave East New 
Guinea is not lessened by the prospect of 
Indonesians moving into West New Guinea. 
But in the clamour of big nation ambitions 
the cries of ‘ Papua for the Papuans ” and 
“ Formosa for the Formosans ” are stifled. 


Help for subversion 


This is the Nashville to Washington walk 
for unilateral disarmament - the first inte- 
grated march for peace through the Deep 
South and called the Freedom March by 
whites and negroes along the way. Nine of 
the walkers were arrested in Johnson City, 
Tennessee, for giving out leaflets. They are 
now out on the road again, but meanwhile 
the crew of the Everyman, which tried to 
sail into the US testing area, have been 
arrested and face jail sentences. In England, 
Committee of 100 demonstrators pass 
frequently in and out of prison as our 
“Jail List’ records. 


Peace News is a paper for people who go 
to jail and often about people who go to 
jail. Copies are sent to people in prison as 
a link with the outside world and we have 
published letters from people “ inside ” 
wanting to communicate with those outside. 
Although Peace News is a very subversive 
paper it gets sent not only into prisons but 
into prison-like countries such as South 
Africa and East Germany and Spain and 
Portugal. 

But those who need Peace News most are 


PERRY 


often least able to pay for it, and we rely 
on our general readers to help the cause of 
subversion and to maintain the size and 


quality of the paper by under-writing the 
overheads. 


total since February | 


+880 


contributions this week £21 9 4 


we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London NI 
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Editorial 


Algeria: restraint or revenge? 


The recent decision by the High Military 
Tribunal in Paris not to condemn ex- 
General Salan to death highlights the pro- 
blems and paradoxes of the present situa- 
tion in Algeria. The outrages committed by 
the OAS pose in extreme form the conflict 
between an “idealistic” political policy 
based on non-violence and conciliation and 
a “ realistic’ policy based on force, 
There are very good arguments in favour of 
condemning Salan to death, especially after 
the death sentence had been passed on ex- 
General Jouhaud. Seen against the whole 
background of French governmental weak- 
ness in dealing with the OAS and the sus- 
picions that the OAS had backing in the 
administration, Salan’s reprieve looks like 
cowardice and a direct encouragement to 
the OAS, There is the danger that the FLN 
may no longer be able to restrain its own 
extremists who have already been strongly 
criticising the FLN’s moderation, and that 
the Muslims in Algiers and Oran may take 
revenge on the French settlers for OAS 
atrocities. Appeasement of the OAS could 
therefore Jead to a new war in Algeria. 
However, it is possible to make a quite 
different analysis of the situation based on 
the need to reduce fear and tension, not to 
encourage it by further acts of violence and 
revenge. It could also be argued that 
making martyrs of Salan and Jouhaud will 
encourage the fanaticism of the OAS and 
make the white settlers back the OAS even 
more firmly. The Observer reported last 
Sunday that the OAS had taken up nego- 
tiations with the FLN, that French officials 
believe there is a split in the OAS leader- 
ship, and that the brief truce in their cam- 
paign of terrorism was called as a result of 
OAS Jeaders’ fear of losing the support of 
the whites. 

This assessment may have been over-opti- 
mistic - the OAS has threatened to resume 
violence - but it does suggest there is 
reason to hope that a policy of constructive 
conciliation might persuade the settlers to 
accept the Evian agreement and at least the 
more reasonable members of the OAS to 
call off their campaign. 


One of the most hopeful things about recent 
happenings in Algeria has been the attitude 
of the FLN since the Evian agreement. 
Both the FLN and the Algerian people 
have shown a remarkable restraint and 
courage in their refusal to retaliate against 
the OAS murders. The Evian agreement 
itself showed how both French and Alge- 
rians have attempted to act reasonably in 
revulsion against the horror and futility of 
seven years of war. 

It should not be impossible for the settlers 


and the OAS to feel the same revulsion 
against the extremity and the senselessness 


of the violence in which they are caught up. 
The main reason for the settlers’ support 
for the OAS seems to be fear. They fear 
for their privileges and their “ superiority,” 
and they also fear for their livelihoods and 
basic rights when they are in a minority. 
The natural fears of any colonial minority 
have been intensified by the war. The psy- 
chological and actual threat to them is now 
much greater, and they have good reason 
to fear for their lives. Many of them have 
their roots in Algeria, their families have 
lived there for generations; many also are 
not even French and have no wish to live 
in France itself. 


To understand the mentality of the officers 
and civilians who have joined the OAS it is 
necessary to go back to Dien Bien Phu. 
This traumatic experience made those in- 
volved determined that the loss of Indo- 
China should not be repeated in Algeria. 
The military coup in Algeria in May, 1958, 
was headed by officers and civilians who 
had fought in Indo-China. 

It is also necessary to remember the com- 
plexity of French politics and that General 
de Gaulle himself came to power on June 1, 
1958, as the result of the military coup in 
Algeria, The leaders of this coup accused 
the Pflimlin government of trying to “ liqui- 
date French Algeria.” Salan and Jouhaud 
flew to Paris on June 3 for consultations 
with de Gaulle and a fortnight later Salan 
was made Delegate-General of the Govern- 
ment in Algeria and Jouhaud became his 
deputy, 

The OAS have therefore some grounds for 
feeling themselves “betrayed” by de 
Gaulle. A policy aimed at ending OAS 
terrorism could seek to appeal to them not 
to create conditions in which the French 
will be driven out of Algeria altogether and 
all connections severed. However horrible 
their acts, the OAS cannot intelligently be 
condemned simply as criminals, The FLN 
also committed acts of terrorism in the 
name of patriotism and have now won the 
right to form a government. 

A really courageous and far-seeing policy 
now would be for the French authorities to 
treat the OAS as an honourable “ enemy ” 
and offer them fair terms for an end to 
their campaign. Neither Salan nor Jouhaud 
should be executed, nor should other less 
important members of the OAS. Those who 
have so far escaped capture should be 
offered some kind of amnesty. The author- 
ities should seek even stronger guarantees 
for the whites staying in Algeria, and should 
help generously those who wish to leave 
Algeria, as thousands are doing. 

It is hard for an administration which has 
such a background of cowardice and com- 
plicity in its dealings with the OAS to make 
such offers without seeming to give in to 


the OAS and to provoke the FLN. No 
such action could be taken without consul- 
tation with the FLN provisional govern- 
ment. But at this point public opinion in 
France could have an important influence 
both on the actions of the authorities and 
of the FLN. The trades unions who called 
a token general strike when there was a 
possibility of a military coup last year, and 
who called a token strike in Paris this 
February to demonstrate against the OAS, 
would, if they wished to do so, be in a 
strong position to call for leniency to the 
OAS. So would the individuals who have 
demonstrated in favour of the Algerians’ 
cause, protested against torture, refused to 
fight in Algeria or encouraged objectors to 
that war, 


The pacifists who have worked with Action 
Civique Non-Violente have consistently 
encouraged conscientious objection to the 
Algerian war, have demonstrated and fasted 
against the concentration camps for Alge- 
rians, and have lived and worked in the 
Algerian quarters of Paris. They have also 
opposed the violence of the FLN while 
supporting their aims. They are perhaps in 
the strongest position of all to act. 

A policy of genuine peace making in 
Algeria should obviously not be directed 
only towards the settlers. The Algerians 
have suffered directly a great deal more and 
France has an enormous debt to pay to the 
Algerian people. About a million Algerians 
have been herded into regroupment camps, 
their villages in many cases destroyed and 
their families broken up. There are also 
thousands of Algerian refugees. Action 
Civique has been pressing the government 
to create an alternative service for COs. 
This seems to be the time to intensify the 
demand for a voluntary service in Algeria 
and for generous governmental aid. If the 
OAS continues its terrorism the most con- 
structive response would be for thousands 
of Frenchmen to act as non-violent patrols 
- helping the FLN maintain food supplies 
to the Muslim quarters and trying to make 
contact with the French settlers. 

It is not easy to work out practical ways of 
helping resolve the crisis in Algeria without 
further force. It may well be beyond the 
resources of the French pacifists or other 
groups to create a “brigade” for either 
constructive work or for conciliation in the 
neare future. But everyone in this country 
who is concerned about Algeria, and who 
is interested in trying to find alternative 
means of settling basic conflicts, has an 
obligation to think about possible answers 
to the problem. We also have an obliga- 
tion to try to create the resources and 
formulate the ideas to deal with similar 
conflicts, A comparable problem for us 
may arise in Southern Rhodesia. 


Carol Gorgen missiles in Montana 


In the semi-wilderness of the state of Mon- 
tana the US Air Force is busy digging 150 
holes. Each of these holes will house a 
Minuteman: missile, tipped with an atomic 
warhead, and each of these missiles will be 
“programmed” or aimed at a_ definite 
target in “enemy” territory 5,000-6,000 
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miles away. The Minuteman missile, the 
Air Force claims, needs no maintenance and 
no crew, and apart from an_ occasional 
routine inspection, it will simply remain 
where it is until somebody activates it by 
pushing a button. 


The problem of finding control men as 
foolproof and as reliable as these machines 
are calculated to be has caused considerable 
distress in Washington since the record of 
discharges from the armed services for 
emotional instability has been made public. 
The Air Force is attempting to solve the 
problem by building 15 control capsules, 
constructed of four foot reinforced concrete 
walls with special cushioning apparatus to 
absorb the shock of anything but a direct 
hit. Each control unit will have its own 
supply of food, water, electricity and reserve 
tanks of oxygen. 


Two men, separated by a bullet-proof glass 
wall, will occupy each capsule. They will 
be able to communicate by an inter-com 
system, and will be able to see each other, 
but in order to activate the 10 missiles in 
their charge, which will be buried many 


miles away from their cells, they will have 
to carry out their own half of a series of 
radio beamed opcrations. If the condition 
of being buried 40 feet below the earth’s 
surface in almost solitary confinement 
should cause one of the men to go out of 
his mind, it would not be possible for him 
to launch the missiles single handed, nor 
theoretically could he penetrate the wall 
and kill or force his partner to complete 
the launchings, says the Air Force. 

This around-the-clock duty will require 
shifts of men who must be exceptionally 
well balanced and alert. The Air Force 
University believes that this necessary quali- 
fication can be met by selecting young 
officers to attend classes on their days off, 
and study while they are underground, in 
preparation for a Master’s Degree in science 
and higher mathematics in connection with 
weaponry. In this way the Air Force hopes 
to keep its missile control units staffed by 
rational and “constructively” occupied 
men, and in time to turn out more theorists 
on the problems of weaponry for a future 
already made uncertain by the calculations 
of graduate weaponry theorists. 
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Honoured 


In the Queen’s Birthday Honours List, pub- 
lished last Saturday, a CBE was awarded to 
Air Commodore Magill. At the Old Bailey 
Official Secrets trial Air Commodore Magill 
was asked by Pat Pottle: ‘“‘ Would you press 
the button you know is going to annihilate 
millions of people?” He replied: “If the 
circumstances demanded it, I would.” 


Initiative ... 


The Soviet Union must not be permitted to 
feel that the United States would not strike 
first if its vital interests were threatened, 
said President Kennedy recently. In some 
circumstances the US might take the 
initiative, 


»..Or morals? 


Because of its tradition, moral standards, 
and its constitutional system, the United 
States is not a first-strike nation, said Mr. 
Arthur Dean, the US delegate to the Geneva 
disarmament conference on May 30. 


Not particular 


“. . . it is still true that Mr. Gaitskell 
overs (CND) half of what they want - the 
abandonment of the British deterrent .. .” 
- the Observer, Sunday, June 3. 


“The Labour Party is opposed to a nuclear 
strategy which would compel the different 
Western countries to decide for theniselves 
whether to use their atomic bombs in the 
event of Soviet aggression. In other words, 
Labour docs not particularly believe that 
each power should possess its own nuclear 
deterrent.” Mr. Gaitskell in an interview 
with K. S. Karol for L'Express. (Our 
italics.) 


Corruption is human 


Two men were sent to prison for 15 months 
at London Sessions on May 29 for selling 
obscene photographs to policemen. Mr. 
Sebag Shaw, QC, defending, referred to a 
Court of Appeal decision which said a 
policeman was not corruptible. Mr, R. E. 
Seaton, chairman of the Sessions, replied: 
“Under a policeman’s uniform is a human 
heart and he is liable to be corrupted the 
same as anyone else.” 


Balanced judgment 


“T shall endeavour to hold the scales of 
justice evenly, veering neither to partiality 
on the one hand nor to impartiality on the 
other” - promise made by a newly elected 
mayor, quoted by “ Peterborough” in the 
Daily Telegraph. 


Run! 

“Dear nice man or lady. We are the 
Funny Product Company. We live in 
Chicago. We are very funny. We are 
coming to England to make everybody 
laugh.”—Letter sent out by an American 
company. 


Discovery 


Scientists of the US Department of Agricul- 
ture have announced after a period of care- 
ful research that tomatoes dropped on hard 
surfaces suffer more damage than those 
dropped on soft surfaces. They have also 
concluded that tomatoes dropped twice or 
more suffer greater damage than those 
dropped once. Ripe tomatoes are more 
likely to be damaged if dropped than un- 
tipe tomatoes. 


What would Jesus do? 


“In situations like this I always ask myself, 
what would Jesus do, and therefore I have 
contemplated on this for a while, and I 
must ask you to leave.” - White Methodist 
minister in Alabama to negroes “ sitting in” 
at his church in protest against racial dis- 
crimination. (Reported in J. F. Stone’s 
Weekly.) 
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Laos: clash of the elephants 


“When two elephants are fighting, the ant 
should stand aside.’”” These words of Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, the neutralist leader of 
Cambodia, express the wisdom, squeezed 
from bitter experience, of the small south- 
east Asian states hemmed in by more 
powerful neighbours. 

For a variety of reasons Laos has been less 
successful than Cambodia in standing aside 
from the present clash of elephants. For 
one thing, Cambodia has no common fron- 
tier with a Communist power; Laos borders 
not only on China and North Vietnam but 
also on Thailand, a SEATO power, and 
South Vietnam, whose government depends 
upon American support. For -another, 
Cambodia, ethnically homogeneous, was 
fortunate enough to forestall intervention 
from outside by finding stability under a 
remarkable ruler; Laos, ethnically divided, 
and split also along lines dictated by 
the proximity of pro-Communist and pro- 
Western neighbours, was not. It is small 
wonder that, since 1946, Laos has been a 
trampling ground of rival ideologies. 


Laos has an area roughly the same as 
Britain’s: Forests cover almost two-thirds 
of this; less than 10 per cent is cultivated. 
There are between one and a half and two 
million Laotians, 90 per cent of whom are 
engaged in agriculture. Unlike neighbour- 
ing North Vietnam, which is seriously over- 
populated, Laos has plenty of cultivable 
land at present unused. Rice yields are 
low. but they could be raised fairly readily 
by the use of better seeds, increased appli- 
cation of fertilisers, and improved flood 
control and irrigation. With political stabi- 
lity, Laos would be able to provide for a 
much bigger population at a rising standard 
of living. 

Little of course can be done to develop 
Laos until the political crisis is solved. 
Most of the foreign aid Laos receives is 
earmarked for military purposes or for the 
construction of public works of strategic 
importance, such as roads and bridges. 
There are no railways, and even now very 
few stretches of properly constructed and 
maintained roads. 

In such conditions it is not surprising that 
rumour has had as good a run for its money 
as it can ever expect. Perhaps the constant 
cries of “wolf” are at last beginning to 
depreciate the currency. Fortunately, 
throughout the crisis, her main allies have 
been consistently more sceptical than the 
United States. It would be tragic if need- 
less disaster were to end the slow, sad 
farce. 

It began with the Japanese invasion. After 
this cataclysm, it was clear that nothing 
could ever be the same again in south-east 
Asia, and those Western powers who hoped 
to return and resume their former sway 
were deluding themselves. 

The Free French no doubt considered their 
action generous and progressive when they 
announced in 1943 that, after the war, Indo- 
China would have a new political status, 
with greater autonomy for its constituent 
parts. In July, 1949, Laos accordingly be- 
came an “independent sovereign state” 
within the French Union, but this phrase 
masked a continued dependence upon 
France in some important respects, such as 
foreign affairs. However, the 1949 treaty 
temporarily drew the sting of the Lao 
Issaraks (Laotian Liberation Army) which 
had carried on from resistance to the 
Japanese to opposition to the return of the 
French in any shape or form. It lost one 
of its most important leaders when 
Souvanna Phouma became Prime ‘Minister 
in the Royal Government. 

Guerilla resistance, however, continued 
under the leadership of Prince Souphanou 
Vong, half-brother of the new premier. Ho 
Chi Minh, the subtle political strategist of 
contiguous Vietnam, having successfully en- 
trenched his own Communist-led Viet Minh 


across the border in Tongking, now turned 
his attention to strengthening the anti- 
imperialist forces in Laos, and in 1951 an 
alliance was forged between Lao Issaraks 
and Viet Minh. As Ho Chi Minh’s cam- 
paign against the French prospered, so his 
ability to help his Laotian allies grew. In 
1953 Viet Minh forces invaded northern 
Laos and set up, under Souphanou Vong, a 
Free Laotian Government, known as the 
Pathet Lao, in the northern province of 
Sam Neua. To counter these developments, 
Souvanna Phouma negotiated a new treaty 
with France by which Laos became a fully 
sovereign state. Fighting nevertheless per- 
sisted. 


The troubles of the French in Vietnam, 
culminating in their decisive defeat at Dien 
Bien Phu by Viet Minh forces, had so far 
overshadowed events in Laos. Sut the 
Geneva conference of 1954 called for a 
cease fire throughout Indo-China, and 
article 12 of the eight-nation declaration 
called on the signatories to refrain from any 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
states. An International Contro} Commis- 
sion was sent to Laos to supervise disen- 
gagement and the withdrawal of French and 
Vietnamese forces, 


From 1954 to 1958 the Royal Government 
and Pathet Lao made continual efforts to 
come together. In 1955, after a general 
election boycotted by Pathet Lao, who were 
holding on to the two northern provinces 
of Sam Neua and Phong Saly, Souvanna 
Phouma formed a government. Before 
accepting an invitation to join it, Pathet 
Lao demanded terms more favourable to 
Russia and China than Souvanna Phouma, 
with the general backing of the West, was 
prepared to concede, In May, 1957, he was 
forced to resign after a vote of no con- 
fidence in the National Assembly on the 
delay in reaching agreement. After a pro- 
longed cabinet crisis, he returned as premier 
in August, with a policy which conceded 
more to Souphanou Vong, who formally 
handed back the two northern provinces 
and joined the cabinet. Laos was now 
firmly committed to neutralism on the 
Cambodian pattern. 

There was at this point a fair chance of 
achieving internal peace and _ political 
stability. Unfortunately, the accession of 
Pathet Lao members to the government dis- 
mayed the American administration, which 
set about unseating it. The chosen agent 
was a right-wing organisation called the 
Committee for the Defence of the National 
Interest (CDNI), among its supporters was 
General Phoumi Nosavan, cousin of Field- 
Marshal Sarit Thanarat, dictator of Thai- 
land. This effectively prevented Souvanna 
Phouma from forming a government after 
elections in 1958 in which Pathet Lao 
gained some seats. He unequivocally 
charged the United States with direct re- 
sponsibility for engineering his overthrow. 
In August, 1958, the American-backed right 
took over the reins. United States arms and 
military advisers poured in to stiffen the 
anti-Communism of the new administration. 
Naturally, as the Laotian Government was 
pulled towards entanglement with SEATO, 
Communist resistance intensified to redress 
the balance. Within a few months the right- 
wing cabinet had assumed “emergency 
powers,” and the Communist and neutralist 
countries were calling for the re-convening 
of the International Control Commission to 
focus world attention on the build-up of 
American strength. A United Nations sub- 
committee reported in 1959 that there was 
no evidence of North Vietnamese interven- 
tion - as alleged in self-defence by the right 
- and that the scale of the fighting had been 
much exaggerated. 

Meanwhile, the government was moving 
towards dictatorship, openly advocated by 
the CDNI. The Pathet Lao members of the 
National Assembly were gaoled and the 
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party paper suppressed. Britain and France 
were uneasily aware of the dangers of 
American policy. In rigged elections in 
1960 the right-wing parties captured all the 
seats, and the CDNI formed a government. 
An anti-American, but non-Communist, 
military coup now temporarily replaced 
Souvanna Phouma in the saddle in yet 
another attempt to find the magic formula 
for a truly neutral and acceptable govern- 
ment. However, in retaliation, General 
Phoumi Nosavan and Prince Boun Oum 
staged a counter-coup and set up a “ Revo- 
lutionary Committee.” As long as Souvanna 
Phouma continued to receive American aid 
as head of the legal Government, the right- 
wing insurrection made little progress; but 
this aid was withdrawn and thrown in to 
support Boun Oum, whose forces, using 
more modern weapons than any previously 
seen in Laos, and helped by hundreds of 
American military advisers, captured Vien- 
tiane and took over the government. 
Souvanna Phouma bitterly commented: “1 
shall never forgive the United States for 
. the fact that it betrayed me, that it 
double-crossed me and my government.” 


The characteristically complex negotiations 
continued, against a backdrop of armed 
skirmishes In March, 1961, Souvanna 
Phouma and Phoumi Nosavan came to a 
tentative agreement on a coalition govern- 
ment, but this time it was the left wing 
which jibbed, the Pathet Lao leaders re- 
fusing to join a government which contained 
right-wing members, In April, Britain and 
Russia, as co-chairmen of the previous 
Geneva conference, requested India to re- 
convene the International Control Commis- 
sion for Laos, and summoned a new 14- 
power Geneva conference. The United 
States, now guided by Kennedy, who recog- 
nised, like Khrushchev, that it was better 
to settle for a draw than risk a catastrophic 
showdown, supported the idea of a 
“neutral and independent Laos,” but con- 
tinued heavy stock-piling in Thailand - just 
in case. 

A partial cease fire enabled the Geneva 
conference to open. At the same time, 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk brought together 
the three rival princes at Zurich in the first 
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of a continuing series of discussions to 
determine the terms for a provisional gov- 
ernment of national unity. The other inter- 
ested powers, including China, arrived at 
various decisions on neutrality, withdrawal 
of foreign troops and the function and 
powers of the International Control Com- 
mission between August and December last 
year. 

But they are all paralysed while the right- 
wing leaders continue to refuse to serve in 
a government where certain key portfolios 
would go to neutralists; they seek ideally a 
Thailand-like solution, with a golden flow 
of American money. The advance of left- 
wing troops, which took them to the borders 
of Thailand and alarmed the Americans into 
landing troops there, seems to be aimed at 
influencing the right-wing leaders to arrive 
at a more realistic assessment of their posi- 
tion. Both the left and the centre neutralists 
scek a Cambodian-type solution, with 
economic assistance coming freely from 
both blocs. 


As elsewhere in south-east Asia, with its 
ex-colonial past, the true point of balance 
in the absence of external pressure does lie 
between centre and left. Further right, 
equilibrium can only be unstable and costly. 
The world now acknowledges that only 
Souvanna Phouma stands any chance of 
successfully forming a government. China 
for her part has so many and such intricate 
internal tasks that she has time and re- 
sources enough only to safeguard her neces- 
sary strategic interests (as she sees them) 
around her borders. It is in her interests 
as well as our own to secure tolerant 
neutral powers around her, sparing her the 
need of costly and distracting manceuvres 
against hostile régimes, and sparing us re- 
current agonising scares and interventions. 
The United States should be clear that, to 
contain Communism, it is more rational, 
and in the end more profitable, to support 
popular rather than unpopular governments, 
however widely the aims of such popular 
governments may diverge from the canons 
of respectability cherished by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. It is 
very unwise to’leave all the good tunes to 
the devil. 
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peter Lient TeSearch for peace 


The Canadian Peace Research Institute, 
founded by Dr, Norman Alcock, is a non- 
profit institute incorporated under federal 
charter, Its purpose is to conduct research 
into the causes and prevention of war. 


That the method of science and reason 
should be used in this direction is obvious. 
It was man’s ability to reason critically in 
the physical sciences which caused his 
phenomenal progress in technology. It was 
his ability to reason critically in the biolo- 
gical sciences which caused him to rid him- 
self of his ancient ailments and diseases, 
and to grow food in abundance. 

And it will be his ability to reason critically 
in the social sciences which will bring about 
equal advances in the field of social 
diseases. The greatest of these is war. 
The men employed in the Peace Research 
Institute will include sociologists, anthro- 
pologists. psychologists, psychiatrists, his- 
torians, Jawyers, businessmen, labour leaders 
and economists. Besides these, perhaps 
about one-third of the researchers will be 
physical and biological scientists who will 
work on technical rather than human 
problems. 

It is a central theme of Dr. Alcock’s book, 
The Bridge of Reason, that not many scien- 
tists are needed for peace. Though of 
course the number is not known, it can be 
assumed that ultimately not more than 
10,000 and immediately not more than 2,000 
are required. An estimate of the number 
of scientists and useful scholars in the world 
runs upwards of one million, therefore the 
peace task force is initially one in 500, and 
ultimately only one in 100. 

This concept of the “critical few” is a 
result of Dr. Alcock’s experience with the 
development of radar in England with Sir 
H. T. Tizard, which progressed as a “‘ crash 
programme.” It is based on an awareness 
of need, contact between those with a need 
and those with a technique, single-minded- 
ness of purpose, and continuous co-opera- 
tion between those with the need and those 
with the technique to meet it. 

With almost no concentrated peace research 
being carried out in the world today, the 
problems which need studying are multi- 
tudinous. In 1957, the Senate Disarmament 
Committee of the US reported that after 
eleven years of disarmament negotiations 


“no agency of the executive branch has 
made efforts to ascertain the economic con- 
sequences of a reduction in armaments.” 
In theory, disarmament should bring pros- 
perity. To convince the nuclear powers, 
however, that they can gain economically 
by a transition from arms to aid will take 
detailed plans and plenty of evidence. 
These can only come from extensive study. 
In the West the success of such a scheme 
may rest with the businessman. It is he, 
not the military, who is increasingly creat- 
ing our weapon systems, It is he, not the 
government, who is hit when defence pro- 
grammes are cut. Therefore, a study should 
extend out from the economic aspects to 
include the businessman's psychology. It is 
possible that the promise of business from 
foreign aid rather than defence might make 
him a champion of disarmament. An insti- 
tute project might well convince him of the 
ease with which “defence” contracts can 
be replaced by “ mutual assistance” con- 
tracts 

Another important target of research will 
undoubtedly be the UN. Public attitudes 
to it could be measured through opinion 


polls and sampling techniques. In this way 
the Institute could determine what the atti- 
tudes are that keep the world from having 
an effective and strong UN, what groups 
hold these attitudes, how these attitudes can 
be changed, and how much further the US 
or any other government dares go to 
strengthen the UN and still keep public 
support. 

Accidental war is another problem which 
needs research. For example, if the Insti- 
tute concluded that it is quite likely a 
bomb will go off by accident somewhere in 
the next ten years, there should be ready 
an instant procedure for proving that it was 
an accident. This could be done with 
equipment owned and controlled by the 
United Nations. The procedure and equip- 
ment could be devised by Institute 
scientists, 

The danger of local conflict is another seri- 
ous problem. Just as weathermen can make 
fairly accurate forecasts through examina- 
tion of stresses and pressures, together with 
comparisons with preceding weather condi- 
tions and knowledge of the _ general 
behaviour of these events in the past, so too 


might trained experts be able to predict 
trouble spots before they erupt into world 
crises, and then do research into means of 
avoiding dangerous developments. Indeed, 
one of the first projects to merit serious 
study will be that of on-the-spot teams, 
highly trained in fact-finding, for trouble 
shooting in areas of tension. 

When the first project is successfully com- 
pleted an all-out effort should be made to 
obtain governmental assignments. Some 
independent projects may be begun as well, 
but if sufficiently close ties have been built 
up between the group and the appropriate 
government departments, promising inde- 
pendent ideas are likely to become official 
projects in their embryo stages. 

The success of the Institute’s first project 
is all important. On its success or failure 
depends the whole future of this kind of 
research and the degree to which it is 
accepted by public opinion and by govern- 
ments. The aim of the Canadian Institute 
is to see an international network of Peace 
Institutes, with international standing, work- 
ing closely with the United Nations and its 
agencies. 


a visit to the Toronto Institute 


Norman Hoyte recently visited the Cana- 
dian Peace Research Institute in Toronto. 
On his return he made this report to Peace 
News: 


While in Toronto I met Dr. Norman 
Alcock, founder of the Institute, a nuclear 
physicist and former businessman. I found 
Dr. Alcock quietly impressive, a slim built 
man of about 40, intensely alert with an 
ability to define situations and to take quick 
decisions. 


Dr. Alcock’s right-hand man is Julian 
Griggs, who a few months ago was doing 
social work with migrant agricultural 
labourers in Florida. After reading Dr. 
Alcock’s booklet, The Bridge of Reason, 
he decided to join forces with him. 

The Institute has been publicised by a 
Communications Committee which has 
created an image of competence. Radio 


and television have helped greatly to get 
across the idea of the Institute to the 
public, 

When thinking how to finance the Institute 
- the initial target is $4,000,000 to be raised 
on a fifty-fifty basis by government grant 
and public donations - Dr. Alcock consid- 
ered three sources of funds: large founda- 
tions like Ford and Rockefeller; contribu- 
tions from industry, wealthy industrialists 
and trade unions; and individual donations 
collected by personal canvassing. 

It was decided to start with canvassing 
individuals. At the time of my visit the 
campaign had been in progress for three 
months with the result that $150,000 had 
been received. This had been achieved by 
2,500 canvassers, and the average contribu- 
tion had been $6. The canvassers have 
been recruited mainly from The Voice of 


Women, CND and Friends (all of whom 


support the Institute) and the money con- 
tinues to come in, 


In June half a dozen people will meet at 
McGill University in order to develop a 
programme of research subjects. Research 
workers are being appointed. While I was 
in the office one day three applications were 
dealt with on the ’phone. 

Francis Jude and I have both visited the 
offices of the Institute, and have appointed 
ourselves British Associates of the Canadian 
Institute so that we can carry on corre- 
spondence and undertake speaking engage- 
ments in this country to spread knowledge 
about the Institute. 


Footnote : Those wishing for further infor- 
mation about the Canadian Institute cap 
contact Mr. Hoyte at Regency Cottage, 27 
syragt Gardens, Brighton 1, Tel. Brighton 
3784. 


Geoffrey Carnall 


Conflict and Defense: A General Theory. 
By Kenneth R Boulding. (Harper, 50s.) 


Wars are not acts of God (or the Devil) 
which we just have to accept, like hurri- 
canes, People used to think of economic 
slumps in that way. But not now, not since 
Keynes. We need the same sort of changed 
outlook on international conflict. That at 
least is the argument of the latest book to 
be published by the University of Mich- 
igan’s Centre for Research in Conflict Reso- 
lution : Conflict and Defense. Professor 
Kenneth Boulding, the author, is an econo- 
mist and one of the directors of the newly- 
formed Canadian Peace Research Institute. 


There are many types of human conflict. 
War happens to be the one that causes the 
most bother. Conflict processes may be 
studied within the family, within a par- 
ticular industry, in the business market, as 
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wanted—conflict absorbers 


well as in international relations, These 
processes are “neither arbitrary, random, 
nor incomprehensible.” They can be under- 
stood and controlled - and must be if we 
are to stay alive. 

In particular it is essential to “catch con- 
flicts young” before they develop to un- 
manageable proportions. In this way they 
can be dealt with by what Boulding calls 
“‘ procedural ” instead of violent means. He 
underlines the importance of rituals in 
negotiations and bargaining, ‘“ Attempts to 
bypass or to cut short these rituals often 
destroy the negotiating process itself.” 
Violence is inefficient as a means of pro- 
ducing a settlement because it inhibits com- 
promise and distorts communications. On 
the other hand, a vital function is per- 
formed by the “conflict absorber” - the 
kind of person who is able to react to 
hostility with friendliness The character of 
a whole group, says Boulding, will be pro- 
foundly affected by the number of conflict 
absorbers that it contains. In the family it 
is often the mother who plays this role - 
sometimes the father or even one of the 
older children. If there are no conflict 
absorbers in a group it is likely to be pretty 
quarrelsome and unstable. 

Tough-minded realists are in the habit of 
taking for granted that “ international 
understanding” is a sentimental pacifist 
cliché, It is therefore a real pleasure to 


read a tough-minded vindication of that 
much-scorned phrase. Roughly it is this: 
that in any conflict there is bound to be 
intense emotional involvement which will 
distort messages between the parties in con- 
flict. This nearly always means that they 
see the situation as much more hostile than 
it need be. The conciliator can make sure 
that unnecessary conflict issues are avoided. 
Boulding has some useful things to say 
about the impact of public opinion upon 
the parties to a conflict. It is, he remarks, 
an obscure subject, but it is clear that 
employers will be much more influenced by 
other employers than by the general public, 
and trade unions by other trade unionists. 
“T£ a mediator can mobilise opinion in the 
closest reference group to the party con- 
cerned he is most likely to have an effect.” 
Thus, Hans Frank, the Nazi administrator 
in Poland, was unworried by the Pope, but 
considerably worried by critics in the Ger- 
man army. ‘hus, too, the alarm caused to 
the Communist establishment by the Yugo- 
slavs stems from the fact that the Yugoslavs 
use Marxist language. 

Boulding finds the new military interest in 
arms control a good sign, because it is after 
all in some such terms that soldiers may 
possibly be persuaded to dismantle the war 
system. The current hankering after 
“limited war” may be mere nostalgia for 
the good old days, but it gives one a start 


in a fruitful argument. A tacit agreement 
not to use any nuclear weapons, as T. C. 
Schelling has argued, is easier to observe 
than a tacit agreement not to use “big” 
nuclear weapons, because there is no salient 
difference between big and small. But, as 
Boulding says, “the simplest tacit contract 
is at no war at all.” 
The book, taken as a whole, makes a for- 
midable case for the principles which under- 
lie the efforts of neutral states at the UN 
to keep the East-West conflict within 
bounds. Boulding explicitly relates his 
ideas to the method of non-violent resist- 
ance associated with Gandhi. Satyagraha, 
he says, 
is a powerful method of bargaining for 
a social contract. It is more sophisticated 
in its psychology than is military defence, 
and it fits well into the Schelling type of 
bargaining theory. It assumes that the 
enemy is not merely another, to be 
crushed or excluded from the society, but 
is part of the same social system as the 
defender, 
Boulding thinks, however, that much more 
work needs to be done on this method, and 
that pacifists tend to be uncritical in their 
assessment of its merits, It must be bome 
in mind, he suggests, that the catastrophic 
events in India in 1946-47 may have been 
an unwanted side-effect of the Gandhian 
style of campaigning. 
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Michael Woodhouse 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


On the weekends of Apri] 14-15 and 28-29 
CND supporters in the London area were 
invited to help make a children’s adventure 
playground near King’s Cross. So far over 
40 people have come to help, the numbers 
continue to increase, and the project is still 
going on. 

We are working mainly on one corner of 
the playground which is to be a garden for 
adults and young children, and has a sand- 
pit, a pond, seats and trees. Our contribu- 
tion is simply to prepare the ground for the 
contractors by lowering and levelling off 
one area and moving all the earth to 
another part of the garden. 


All kinds of people have joined in so far: 
a family of three, teachers, nurses and a 
good many CND youth group members 
from Wimbledon, Putney and Battersea. 


We are working for the Holborn and Dis- 
trict Play Parks Association which provides 
most of the axes and spades. Passers-by, 
including many policemen, have been im- 
pressed to see the “marchers” in a 
different role. The children in this over- 
crowded and neglected part of Clerkenwell 
have also come along to see what it was all 
about, and have by turns helped and 
hindered us. One of them said: “ They're 
all right, these ‘Ban the Bomb’ people.” 


clearing the ground for 
a children’s adventure 
playground near King’s Cross 


SERVICE 


The CND Constructive Service Aldermaston 
March banner was hoisted on the site to 
tell people who we were. This is really the 
only original feature of the project as this 
sort of voluntary work has, of course, been 
done many times before. The International 
Voluntary Service, started in 1920, was the 
pioneer work camp organisation. Today 
there are many groups helping out in indi- 
vidual cases of need or working with charit- 
able bodies. Even Young Conservatives 
have been known to do it. 


It is not surprising that members of CND, 
which officially wants to see the money now 
spent on nuclear weapons used to help the 
people of poor countries and is working for 
a better world in the broadest sense, should 
want to do voluntary work. The King’s 
Cross project is particularly appropriate, 
because it is work for the benefit of chil- 
dren, and as there is a great deal to be done 
anyone interested can come and help swell 
our numbers and show people how many 
CND supporters are prepared to do con- 
structive work. 


This is not the first constructive work done 
by CND. Hospital decorating, gardening 
for old people, packing parcels for Oxfam, 
have all been done by CND youth groups 
in Northampton, Wimbledon, Battersea, 


Holborn, St. Pancras and Tunbridge Wells. 
A few weeks ago the North-East Essex and 
South Suffolk Committee of 100 offered to 
help the local Civil Defence in civilian 
emergency work, 


CND has shown a great deal of interest in 
the constructive service idea and the 
National Council has officially welcomed it 
as an integral part of the movement. I told 
people on the Aldermaston March that our 
banner there represented a “feeling” 
rather than a group. Many people seem to 
feel that to do constructive work under a 
CND banner is a good advertisement for 
the Campaign, as well as being good in 
itself. It is a sign of our determination to 
build a peaceful world. 


The idea of constructive service is very 
simple. My own view is that if we are to 
continue to make our protest, then con- 
structive work must be an essential part of 
our activity. Voluntary work seems more 
appropriate to CND than to any other 
organisation. We must show people that 
what we are fighting for is not simply a 
world without the bomb, but a world fit 
for people to live in. The bomb is a re- 
flection of our way of life, and those who 
are fighting against the bomb must also be 
willing to tackle other problems of our 
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society, such as the needs of children and 
old people. Ultimately, the creation of a 
peaceful world will depend on the quality 
of our lives, not of our ideas. 


We do not want the public against us. But 
this is what we have achieved, and not just 
by wearing long hair and jeans, but by 
persistently worrying people with our ideas 
and convictions and yet not doing anything 
to express our faith in those convictions. 
Many people seem to be against CND not 
because of its ideas but because of the 
people m it. This may be a narrow view, 
but it is a fact we have to contend with. 
I believe that to make constructive work a 
regular part of our activities would help to 
dispel this lack of confidence which many 
people have in “the marchers.” 

It was probably a bad thing to label the 
idea, because what we want is local initia- 
tive, not central organisation. As soon as 
we feel that CND Constructive Service has 
fulfilled the task of advertising the idea of 
work projects to CND groups it will pro- 
bably be best if it disappears, leaving local 
groups to take the initiative on their own. 
The kind of work that can be done includes 
helping old people (for example, shopping 
or gardening for them), decorating, building 
village community huts and hospital visit~ 
ing. Projects near nuclear bases would 
have very good propaganda value. For 
example, the Kennet and Avon Canal Asso- 
ciation wants to reopen the canal which 
passes ‘Aldermaston, They haven’t been 
able to start yet, but, if they do, they would 
be glad of our help, The Stratford-on-Avon 
canal near Birmingham will welcome us any 
time. London has many bomb sites where 
work could be done and we have 
approached several councils about the 
possibility of our helping to develop thera. 
Points to remember about such work are: 
do the sponsors of the work provide toofe 
and insurance cover? Would there be any 
competition with paid labour? Is accom 
modation necessary for people who have to 
travel and is there a local hall where they 
can stay? Should food and drink be 
brought, bought on the spot, or will they 
be provided ? 


But there is in fact unlimited scope for 
local ideas and individual initiative, and for 
the development of a wider sense of re- 
sponsibility in the movement. CND Con- 
structive Service will, I hope, be soon for- 
gotten amid the large amount of voluntary 
work being done. Meanwhile, all ideas are 
welcome, and we would be glad to hear 
from people who want to arrange work 
projects in their own area. 


We shall probably not end with the Cubitt 
Street playground project. Other sugges- 
tions for further work have been made and 
so far there is no other group ready to 
carry them out. In particular, there is a 
need for two people experienced in brick- 
laying or path levels for a job in Stepney. 
I hope the CND group there may be able 
to help, 


Those interested in learning more about 
CND Constructive Service should get in 
touch with Michael Woodhouse, c/o Dr. 
Rachel Pinney, 443 Fulham Road, London, 
S.W.10. FLA 0778. / 
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SOVIET 
LOCAL 


a British trade unionist GOVERN Mi ENT 


1 recently visited the Soviet Union as a 
member of a delegation which went, among 
other reasons, to study local government 
there. I was able to have a reasonably 
close look at the Soviet system and had the 
chance to talk with senior city officials as 
well as with trade unionists concerned with 
the operation of public services in the 
USSR. But my visit was a short one and 
was confined to large cities. I make no 
claim, therefore, that what follows is a 
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comprehensive critique of Soviet local gov- 
ernment as a whole. 


Perhaps my first impression was of the vast 
scope of Soviet local government. It is not 
only that the authorities themselves are 
large, both geographically and numerically, 
but their powers and functions appear to be 
almost limitless. 

To understand this it is important to re- 
member that the Soviet Union is a fully 
socialist form of society in which there is 
no trace of private enterprise or of any 
form of organisation which is not in some 
way publicly owned or dominated by state 
planning. One sign of this is the total 
absence of commercial advertisements from 
hoardings, transport, underground stations, 
theatres and cinemas. 


This, however, is only an overt, physical 
indication of the extent to which competi- 
tive private enterprise has passed away; the 
situation is brought home to you even more 
directly when you start to look into the 
responsibilities of local authorities, because 
these, while they include the range of func- 
tions covered by their opposite numbers 
here, also cover the whole field of local 
industry and commerce. This has a direct 
bearing on the financing of local govern-- 
ment and on the provision of social services 
which are conceived on a wider scale than 
in Great Britain, and include housing and 
transport as well as education, health and 
the other services. 


The broad scope of these authorities is re- 
flected in the number of people who par- 
ticipate in them. A high proportion of the 
residents in any area are employed directly 
or indirectly by the Jocal soviet, But there 
is also considerable opportunity for par- 
ticipation as a member of the soviet itself. 
Moscow has an elected city soviet of 1,066 
members, far more than the membership of 
either the London County Council or the 
proposed Greater London Council. Lenin- 
grad has 750 members and Kiev 573. It is 
not surprising that each of these cities has 
a large city hall with an enormous, dignified 
and splendidly equipped council] chamber. 
In fact, however, the capacity of these 
chambers in each case is far greater than 
even these numbers. We were told that the 
extra space was for members of the public, 
particularly those interested in any matter 
currently being discussed by the soviet. 
Ordinary citizens could attend meetings and 
take part in discussions, but they could not 
vote, 


It would be misleading to suggest that these 
large bodies have any effective day-to-day 
control over policy. Their job is the 
general discussion of broad plans and 
policies. Effective power resides with a 
small executive committee of 25 members, 
which meets frequently and in private. 
Members of this committee are elected for 
two years by the soviet as a whole, and 
consist of a president, several vice-presi- 
dents, each with a defined sphere of respon- 
sibility, a number of what would be 
described as “chief officers” by a British 
local authority, and a secretary. They are 
full-time and salaried while in office. 


These executive committees are powerful 
bodies, and the concentration of power in 
their hands is characteristic of Soviet public 
organisation at all levels. The basic unit of 
organisation is large and widely representa- 


tive, but executive power is much more 
concentrated and in the hands of a rela- 
tively small number of people. (The same 
pattern is found in Soviet trade unions, 
with their large central committees and 
small, highly effective praesidia.) 


But without further explanation, this might 
give a misleading impression of the amount 
of public participation in local government. 
Although day-to-day executive responsibility 
is in the hands of the executive councils, 
the powers of the local soviet and the 
degree of public interest are by no means 
negligible. 

The soviet is, in fact, a highly representa- 
tive body, consisting of people from every 
walk of iife - teachers, doctors, factory 
workers, officials, executives from local 
factories, shop managers and so on. There 
are no local elections on a party basis, but 
the two-yearly elections are occasions of 
great interest in which candidates must have 
deserved support, whether because of past 
services, personal qualities, or other merits. 
This does not produce assemblies of virtu- 
ous demi-gods any more than any other 
electoral system does, but, whatever the end 
result, the element of competition is strong, 
although selection at the pre-election stage 
is perhaps more significant than clear-cut 
divisions of choice at the polls. Perhaps the 
nearest useful comparison is with the selec- 
tion of a candidate by a party in this 
country when the political result in the 
constituency is not in doubt. Then a public 
representative is in fact chosen by the com- 
mittee of his own organisation, on the basis 
of his record, qualities and policies within 
the framework of that organisation. 

The great interest of Soviet citizens in all 
aspects of the life of their community en- 
sures that the subsequent actions of those 
elected are watched carefully, and there is 
a right of recall for interrogation and 
further direction, The constituency, whether 
a works or some other functional unit, or a 
geographical electoral district - there are 
both kinds - has considerable continuous 
control over the member. 

There is, therefore, a kind of democracy, 
although it is inherent in the system and 
owes nothing to the tradition of Western 
liberal democratic ideas. This is nor a 
system dominated by bureaucrats and auto- 
crats. As in other aspects of Soviet life in 
the post-Stalin era, the set-up is much more 
free, broadly-based and easy going than you 
might expect before seeing it in action. 

It will be said, however, that this is not 
local government in the true sense, since so 
much is laid down by the central planning 
mechanism of the state, expressed through 
the organisms of the Supreme Soviet, Again 
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this is an oOver-simplification. The Soviet 
system is certainly highly centralised, and it 
would not be possible for a city soviet to 
deviate far from the main plan, but within 
the scope of that plan there is a very great 
deal left for local determination. 


The housing and planning systems of 
Moscow, Kiev and Leningrad are similar in 
their vastness, but in other respects there is 
evidence of considerable local variation. It 
is obvious from speaking to officials and 
elected members that the local impetus is 
important, and there is rivalry between 
cities. Also, before attaching too much sig- 
nificance to the central direction of policy 
in the USSR, we might well ask where local 
government is free from such influences in 
any part of the world. 


The financial basis of all this activity is 
entirely different from anything in Western 
experience. There are no rates, and taxes 
are not high. Rents of the flats owned in 
enormous numbers by the city authorities 
are very low and are very highly subsidised. 
Bus and underground fares are standardised 
and almost nominal. In the programme 
approved at the 1961 Congress, the Com- 
munist Party has said that rents and fares 
are to be abolished in the course of the 
next few years. So how is it all paid for? 
The answer lies in the total organisation of 
local industry, commerce (including the 
shops) and services by the local soviet, 
allied to the concept of “social wages.” 
This can be expressed simply by saying that 
an excess over the cost of production and 
distribution is charged, and the “ profit” 
used to finance the social services and pub- 
lic utility enterprises. This is full scale col- 
lectivisation, and the nearest parallel to be 
found in our own experience is the National 
Health Service, which, in its original con- 
ception, was financed from general taxation 
and then provided benefits equally to all 
without direct charge. 

Tt is not necessary to be either a dedicated 
Communist or an exceptionally gullible 
person to be impressed with Soviet achieve- 
ment in local government. None of the 
members of our delegation was anything like 
either of these. Housing, town planning, 
open spaces, schools, hospitals, factories, all 
testify to the enthusiasm of those who are 
responsible for them. There is much to be 
learnt there - one thing being how to obtain 
total concentration of effort and a high 
sense of social purpose - just as the Soviet 
system can learn from other parts of the 
world, particularly where genuine local 
government has a long ancestry. This calls 
for the continued stepping up of direct con- 
tacts and interchanges between the Soviet 
Union and the rest of the world. 
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The ClAin 


The already complicated situation in Laos 
is likely to become even more confusing if 
there is any truth in the increasing number 
of reports that the United States has two 
policies there. No one will be surprised to 
hear that at the bottom of it all is the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 


As long ago as last December Le Monde 
reported what it called “the most amazing 
situation in contemporary diplomacy.” The 
delegates of 14 powers, including China, 
were working at Geneva to achieve a united 
and neutral Laos, the US Ambassador, Mr. 
Brown, was making continual efforts to 
persuade General Phoumi Nosavan to 
accept a coalition with the Communists, and 
“every evening an expert of MAAG (the 
US military advisory group in Laos) or of 


Tests: Soviet 
attack on US 


The Soviet Government has denounced the 
American decision to hold high altitude 
nuclear tests in the Pacific. They say that 
the tests could have fatal consequences, 
could disrupt radio communications over 
vast areas, hinder future space flights, and 
even change the weather. 


The peoples of the world had new proof 
that, in its policy of preparing for nuclear 
war, the United States Government stopped 
at nothing. “It is not stopping at a gross 
violation of the most elementary norms of 
international law. It is openly challenging 
the security and welfare of the peoples.” 
If the United States insisted on conducting 
the tests, say the Russians, the Soviet Union 
would have to take “corresponding 
measures.” 


‘Milk still safe’ 


The radio-iodine and strontium in British 
milk does not constitute a hazard, says a 
report of the Agricultural Research Council 
published on May 30. 


After the Russian nuclear test series last 
autumn it was found that the amount of 
radio-iodine in milk had risen to 17 per 
cent of the dose which the Medical Re- 
search Council believes might be dangerous 
for children less than one year old. 


Radio-iodine is a short-lived element in the 
fall-out from hydrogen explosions and 
attacks the thyroid gland and could, if the 
dose were large enough, stunt the growth 
of children. Strontium, which lasts for 
several generations, gets into the bone and 
can cause cancer. 


Genetic casualties 


About 110 American children may be born 
grossly defective in mind or body in the 
next generation as a result of nuclear tests 
conducted up to the end of 1961, says a 
report of the US Federal Radiation 
Council. 


What the Times Washington correspondent 
describes as “an informed estimate” puts 
the total of first generation genetic casual- 
ties throughout the world at about 1,200. 
These would be mainly in the northern 
hemisphere. The total for all future gener- 
ations is estimated at 50,000. 


‘We can detect’ 


Mr. L. Don Leet, a seismologist working at 
Harvard University, has said that under- 
ground nuclear explosions can be detected 
and distinguished from earthquakes with 
available instruments. 


If he is right, all remaining US objections 
to signing a nuclear test ban treaty will 
have been met. It is already generally 
agreed that atmospheric and above-atmo- 
spheric tests can be readily detected. 


Quality, says PM 


Would the Prime Minister not agree in 
principle that if sufficient nuclear power 
exists to destroy the world there is no point 
in getting more nuclear power to destroy 
the rubble, asked Reginald Sorensen, the 
Labour MP, in the House of Commons on 
May 31. 


“The object of these tests is to secure the 
quality of the deterrent rather than its 
quantity, and to ensure that anti-missile 
missiles and other things cannot be worked 
out to our detriment,” the Prime Minister 
replied. 


Laos 


the Central Intelligence Agency comes to 
cheer up the General and incite him to 
oppose any entry of Reds into the govern- 
ment.” 

A very similar situation was reported by 
the Washington correspondent of The 
Times in its issue of May 24. Though 
hedged about with “apparently” and “it 
is believed” the story is quite clear, The 
United States has been trying to make 
Boun Oum and General Nosavan accept 
neutrality, applying pressure in the form of 
suspension of the monthly $3,000,000 sub- 
sidy. This attempt failed because the CIA 
provided the funds instead. ‘ Apparently,” 
says The Times correspondent, “ the swarm 
of CIA agents in Laos deliberately opposed 
the official American objective of trying to 
establish a neutral Government. They are 
believed to have encouraged General 
Phoumi Nosavan in the concentration of 
troops that brought about the swift and 
disastrous response of the Pathet Lao.” 
The CIA was largely instrumental in bring- 
ing about the downfall of Souvanna 
Phouma in 1960. The CIA agents who 
achieved this are still there, and General 
Phoumi Nosavan’s closest American adviser 
is a senior CIA officer, The CIA’s clandes- 
tine efforts, The Times correspondent com- 
mented, have achieved the “ defeat and per- 
haps total demoralisation of the Royal 
Laotian forces; the commitment of Ameri- 
can forces on the Asian mainland; and a 
deterioration of the political situation that 
could have ended the patient eflorts to 
reach a political solution.” 


The State Department’s briefing officer, Lin- 
coln White, denied The Tinies’ story. But, 
I. F. Stone says this week, “ as in the case 
of the U2, Mr. White has been erroneously 
informed,” and makes out a strong case for 
the accuracy of the story. And he com- 
ments on the CIA’s opposition to a peaceful 
settlement that “... the CIA from McCone 
(Allen Dulles’ successor) downwards is con- 
ditioned not to settlement but to permanent 
conflict.” 


All this is perfectly in accord with the 
CIA’s activities in the past. The agency’s 
functions are espionage and subversion, 
with 20,000 agents overseas. These agents 
are highly paid (Powers, the U-2 pilot, got 
$30,000 a year), It specialises in the over- 
throw of governments, and succeeded in 
doing so with Mossadeq in Persia, President 
Arbenz Guzman in Guatemala, and is said 
to have had a hand in the disposal of 
Patrice Lumumba. These, with Laos, the 
astonishingly misjudged and bungled U-2 
incident, and the disastrous Cuba escapade 
make an impressive list. 


This latest development is important not 
simply for its relevance to the Laos situa- 
tion, but also for its bearing on the whole 
Kennedy administration. The question that 
Eisenhower posed so forcibly on his retire- 
ment was whether Kennedy, a civilian, 
would be able to cope with the “ military- 
industrial complex.” The Cuba_ incident 
indicated that Kennedy was unable as yet 
to resist the CIA. After Cuba the CIA was 
shaken up and Kennedy made an attempt 
to bring it under much stricter presidential 
control. The news from Laos suggests that 
he is not being very successful. 


US tanks land 


An American tank landing ship arrived in 
Bangkok, the capital of Thailand, on June 
3 with troops and equipment to support US 
marines already in the country. Five more 
shiploads are due to bring US forces to 


Thailand. The marines are now near 
Udorn, some 30 miles from the Laos 
border. 


Profumo: one 
never knows 


Mr. John Profumo, Secretary of State for 
War, told the House of Commons on May 
30 that the British Army of the Rhine 
would be holding three major ground exer- 
cises in the current year and five command 
post exercises. All would include the use of 
both nuclear and conventional weapons. 
Mr. Gordon Walker, Labour MP for 
Smethwick, asked if it would not be wise 
to have at least one exercise in which there 
was no resort to nuclear weapons at all, 
just to show that it was possible to fight a 
non-nuclear engagement. 

“The best way of doing these things,” Mr. 
Profumo answered, “is to have exercises on 
the basis of both hypotheses, because one 
never knows what will happen. This is 
what we have always done, and it seems 
to be in line with what is expected.” 
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War in New Guinea 


Two members of the crew of an Indonesian aircraft shot down by Dutch troops near 
Fak Fak, New Guinea, are here seen on board a Dutch destroyer after being captured. 
Dutch forces and Indonesian paratroops have been fighting in various parts of West 
New Guinea during the past few weeks. An article on the dispute between Indonesia 


and the Netherlands appears on page three. 


Mionty against the Market 


The habit is catching. After Tribune, now 
“Lord Beaverbrook and Associates” have 
taken a full-page (American-style ?) adver- 
tisement in the Guardian. The occasion for 
this one was to reprint from the Sunday 
Express an article by Field-Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery, “I say we must not 
join Europe.” 

Lord Montgomery is opposed to Britain’s 
joining the Common Market mainly on 
military and strategic grounds, “a side of 
the argument which seems to have escaped 
the attention of the Government.” But 
Britain’s going into Europe, he believes, 
would also mean the end of the British 
Commonwealth and “the greatest stabilis- 
ing factor in international affairs since the 
Roman Empire would then be wantonly 
cast away.” 


“And what about our staunch friends in 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand who 
are united with us by kindred ties of blood 
and speech 2?” The field-marshal is appar- 
ently less concerned with our staunch 
friends in, for example, Ghana, India or the 
West Indies, presumably because they 
mostly have the wrong kind of blood and 
speech. 

But Lord Montgomery has nothing against 
Europeans as such. “I know the European 
peoples well, and I like them exceedingly, 
but that is not to say that we should tie 
ourselves to them; we most certainly should 
not.” He does not actually say that in cer- 
tain circumstances he would invite Euro- 
peans into his home, but one suspects that 
his liking for them might well extend this 
far. 

Lord Montgomery’s concluding words 
defeat comment. But they should certainly 
be treasured by connoisseurs of newspapers, 
field-marshals, Lord Beaverbrook or Lord 
Montgomery. 

“T stand for the British Commonwealth, 
with our Queen at its head. But alas ! it is 
not what it used to be when I was a boy. 
Let us then strengthen it; but we will not 
do that by becoming entangled in the poli- 
tical system of Europe, If the time should 
ever come when a third World War is 
fought between East and West, which God 
forbid, there is only one race under heaven 
which could stand between the Western 


Russell naive, 
says Gaitskell 


The Labour Party has been proscribing 
organisations since before he was old 
enough to be in politics, Mr. Gaitskell told 
a conference of Young Socialists at Skeg- 
ness on May 30. “They have very nice 
specious names,” he said. ; : 
“They often succeed in attracting to their 
ranks naive people who don’t know they 
are being used for Communist propaganda.” 
“Yes,” he went on in reply to an interrup- 
tion, “‘ people like Lord Russell.” 


world and utter destruction in such a crisis. 
That is the race to which we belong - the 
British people - united by close ties of 
blood, speech and religion the world over. 


“Let us then keep clear of the Common 
Market and the surrender of sovereignty, 
freedom of action, and military flexibility 
which membership would entail. We 
British are a great people. I often wonder 
what has come over us that we want to tie 
ourselves in with the nations of Continental 
Europe and chuck the Commonwealth over- 
board. 

“Let us rather continue to rely on our own 
strength and judgment, Let the Mother of 
Nations gather her children about her in 
obedience to the call of common kindred; 
do not let her cast away the affection of her 
offspring. Let her grasp the hand of her 
children and draw them closer to her - 
rather than desert them. Thus will the 
ancient heart be warmed and inspired - a 
heart which is beating today just as firmly 
as ever it did in the days of Trafalgar and 
Alamein.” 


Anarchist sit-in 


A demonstration in support of the striking 
Spanish workers was held in London by 
Spanish and British anarchist and syndica- 
list groups on May 26. 

Five members of the London Anarchist 
Group and the Syndicalist Workers’ Feder- 
ation went to the Spanish Embassy in Bel- 
grave Square, demanded to see the Ambas- 
sador, and sought from him a press state- 
ment. supporting the striking Asturias 
miners, and guaranteeing that money sent 
by British trade unionists for the miners’ 
families would in fact get to them. 

They saw the Embassy counsellor who 
would not meet their demands. The group 
was then asked to leave, but they refused 
to do so until] they got the answer they 
came for. The police were then called and 
the demonstrators were dumped on the 
pavement outside. 

The incident lasted altogether about half an 
hour and was supported outside the 
Embassy by some 50 demonstrators carry- 
ing banners and posters supporting the 
strikes and calling for freedom for Spain 
and the release of imprisoned students and 
political prisoners, The demonstration was 
reported in the Sunday Telegraph, Freedom 
and Socialist Leader, 


GES at 
é | renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge, signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 
C—O 
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The Theatre of the Absurd, by Martin 
Esslin (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 35s). 


Martin Esslin’s The Theatre of the Absurd 
is a very thorough book about Beckett, 
Jonesco, and a number of other play- 
wrights who, according to Mr. Esslin, re- 
flect ‘what seems to be the attitude most 
genuinely representative of our own time.” 
The hallmark of this attitude, he says, is a 
“sense that the certitudes and unshakeable 
assumptions of former ages have been 
swept away, that they have been tested and 
found wanting, that they have been dis- 
credited as cheap and somewhat childish 
illusions.” As Ionesco himself puts it, 
“Absurd is that which is devoid of pur- 
pose. . . . Cut off from his religious, 
metaphysical and transcendental roots, man 
is lost; all his actions become senseless, 
absurd, useless.” Other playwrights (for 
example, Camus and Sartre) have discussed 
this absurdity, but, says Mr. Esslin, “ The 
Theatre of the Absurd has_ renounced 
arguing about the absurdity of the human 
condition; it merely presents it - that is, 
in terms of concrete stage images.” 

Mr, Esslin’s book is lucid and scholarly. 
He describes, in detail, all the plays of 
Beckett, Adamov, Ionesco and Genet, and 
gives a shorter but comprehensive account 
of the works of 14 other writers who seem 
to him to fit into the right category. He 
writes very clearly, and his most complex 
arguments are always easy to follow. Some- 
times his erudition is a bit frightening: ‘In 
The Bald Prima Donna... Alain Bosquet 
has isolated no less than 36 ‘recipes of the 
comic.’” Mr. Esslin lists them for us from 
“negation of action” to “complete loss of 
sense.” 


absurd 


Albert Hunt WIthIN reason 


Mr. Esslin is clearly enthusiastic about this 
theatre. But the enthusiasm never breaks 
through the dogged stodginess of his prose. 
This is, I think, because he refuses to make 
any personal judgments. About Adamov, 
for instance, a dramatist who once belonged 
to ‘a non-committed, anti-political theatre 
of the soul” but who is now “the main 
spokesman of the committed, political 
theatre in France,” he writes, “Only 
posterity will be able to tell which of the 
two was more valuable.” Again, “ Only 
time can show to what extent Ionesco will 
become part of the main stream of the 
great tradition.” Mr, Esslin is only willing 
to commit himself in such general terms as 
“,. . his work constitutes a truly heroic 
attempt to break through the barriers of 
human communication.” 


This refusal to commit oneself looks, at 
first sight, like a decent humility before a 
work of art. In fact, it has the opposite 
effect. Personal judgments can be ques- 
tioned: there’s a feeling of abstract finality 
about Mr. Esslin’s statements. 

Take the sentences with which he ends his 
book. “For the dignity of man lies in his 
ability to face reality in all its senselessness; 
to accept it freely, without illusions - and 
to laugh at it. That is the cause to which, 
in their various individual, modest, and 
quixotic ways, the dramatists of the absurd 
are dedicated.” There is something be- 
littling about that phrase “modest and 
quixotic” applied to a dramatist like 
Beckett. The judgment is self-effacing, only 
the self that is being effaced is Beckett’s, 
not Esslin’s. 

Mr. Esslin, in fact, often sounds more like 
a headmaster awarding badges of merit 


than a critic confronting a play. Pinter’s 
abilities “ justify the very highest hopes for 
his future development.” If Pedrolo’s 
further plays “ maintain the promise of his 
first attempts, he will take his place among 
the major exponents of the genre.” The 
Tynan-Ionesco controversy was “ brilliantly 
conducted on both sides” with “ distin- 
guished contributions from Orson Welles, 
Lindsay Anderson, the young dramatist 
Keith Johnstone, and others.” You feel 
they all ought to glow at Mr. Esslin’s 
approval, even though he can’t find space 
to quote their arguments. 


This tone of finality pervades the book, and 
it springs directly from Mr. Esslin’s way of 
looking at his material. For all his interest 
in the irrational and the absurd, he is him- 
self a rationalist, a product of what Lionel 
Trilling once called the “‘ Liberal Imagina- 
tion.” “It is one of the tendencies of 
liberalism,” wrote Trilling, “to simplify, 
and this tendency is natural in view of the 
effort which liberalism makes to organise 
the elements of life in a rational way.” 
Trilling contrasted this with the imagination 
which sees the world as “a complex and 
terrible and unexpected place which is not 
always to be understood by the mind as we 
use it in our everyday tasks.” 

Now Mr. Esslin says again and again that 
the world is complex and terrible, but the 
effect of his writing is to destroy the com- 
plexity and make the terrible cosy. To 
respond fully to Waiting for Godot is to 
share in an experience that is complex and 
funny and terrifying. When Mr. Esslin 
tells us that Waiting for Godot is “ open to 
philosophical, religious and psychological 
interpretations, yet above all it is a poem 


on time, evanescence and the mysteriousneas 
of existence, the paradox of change and 
stability, necessity and absurdity,” the com- 
plexity and the terror of that experience are 
buried safely away underneath a mass of 
easy abstractions. 


It is, ultimately, the ease with which Mr. 
Esslin accepts his own assumptions that 
makes this book so disappointing. The 
absurd, in Camus and Beckett, is concrete, 
immediate, a way of apprehending reality 
that is dynamic and alive. There is a sense 
of struggle with the stuff of experience, and 
therefore a sense of both pain and libera- 
tion. But Mr. Esslin has swallowed a con- 
cept whole. As a result, the Absurd be- 
comes, in this book, a mechanical arrange- 
ment of words. 

And it is this which prevents him finally 
from making any real judgments. Beckett, 
Adamov, Ionesco and Genet are measured 
against a simplified abstract concept. Of 
Genet, for example, he writes, “. . .The 
Balcony and The Blacks can with certainty, 
The Maids with a good deal of probability, 
be regarded as examples of the Theatre of 
the Absurd.” The disturbing world of 
Genet’s plays is labelled and put safely 
away in a glass case. 

Writers like Beckett don’t belong in glass 
cases. They are uncomfortably alive, re- 
sponding to a situation in which we are all 
involved. But they demand a living re- 
sponse from us too, I can’t help feeling 
that such a response would have revealed 
a world of difference between the pressure 
of experience in a play by Beckett and the, 
to me, intellectual smartness of Ionesco. 
Mr. Esslin’s book 1s, however, a valuable 
work of reference, 
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a child of the species only 


Marianne Lea 


Yes, yes, oh yes! 

But who should I be to think this? 

A child - but a child 

Of my species only. Or just 

Some unhumble, adopted apprentice? 


This species has a high mortality, 


Especially in adolescence, mental puberty, 


The unrealised suicides of curiosity. 


Maybe they, and I, are not of these at all, 


But parasites, ridiculous, intellectual whores. 


The survivors in this species, those with stamina to survive, 
They grow very tall indeed, so tall above the others, 

Up through the scrub, through the bushes and the forest, 
Up to the eagles, pillars through the timber, 

Stilled tornado stems with the swaying masts of fir. 


The child does not comprehend its potential height to pass 
Far above the peasantly bushes, mothering in the grass, 


And sheltering his long timeless childhood. 


These survivors first had found 


An uneasy beckoning funnel, inverted to the ground, 


And through the strict stretching tunnel 
They climbed human mind. 


Such visions shout their doubts aloud: 
“Superior fool! Pretentious fraud! 
Daring to tread beyond your make ” 
A mental fake in a sacred place 

Of humility, truth, and mind. 


What is this strange insistent need 
That steals calm and hitches him 
Upon some pine’s protruding arm 
And traps his unlearnt climbing? 


One day, exploring in his youth 


He discovered, he thought, a mysterious truth : 
How could he more keep an empty content 
Than the one who had touched Christ’s hem? 


And so, he must go on. 


And could he, if he would, return 
From the loneliness up there? 


Or must he stay, with his far-seeing mind 


On a mast’s last end, his crow’s nest home, 


His attained adjustable telescope. 


Or does he with such understanding 
Fill with a love for the others who still 


Blindly live on in the best way they can, 


And he from himself be drawn full into Man? 


And benefit them with warm wisdom. 


midnight conversation 


Howard Griffin 


With savage naiveté we planned 
a perfect life (our cigarettes 
moving from hand to mouth 


wrought on the darkness passion of design). 


“They want me, all of us ” you cried 


“T will not fight for Phazia or her cause - 


you can have that realpolitik line. 


They’ll resurrect the lad with shrapnel jaws, 
they'll draft the dwarfed, the musically inclined.” 


- I did not speak. I realized 


you would be prisoned, take up wovenwork, 


master the art of contradicting rage. 

a fire that might not change the world. 
All this would be. - I touched 

a flame downleaping through the air 
from you to me with golden claws, 


but made that room warmer than it was. 
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Chips... 


I must take arms against your dramatic 
critic for seriously misleading your readers 
(both north and south of the Border) in his 
review of Chips with Everything, by Arnold 
Wesker. 


First, he ascribes ‘‘ This ae nicht ” to Robert 
Burns (thought: “Scots dialect - must be 
by Burns”), an error no doubt of several 
hundred years. This anonymous ballad, or, 
strictly speaking, chant for solo and chorus, 
has no resemblance to anything written by 
Burns, nor could it have been written by 
him, It is a sustained imprecation upon the 
sinner who lacks “ charity ” or love, threat- 
ening him with hellish torments. It is dis- 
tinctly mediaval in its combination of 
Christian theology, pagan superstition, and 
pre-Christian myth. Its structure is that of 
an oral tradition. It is popularly known as 
“The Lyke-wake Dirge” (for derivation see 
OED) and will be familiar to music lovers 
as well as lovers of poetry. In Wesker’s 
play its moral power penetrates for a 
moment the amoral civilisation of the hut, 
and is contrasted with it. 


Second, your critic seriously underestimates 
the role of Smiler in the second half of the 
play, and consequently produces an inter- 
pretation which falls short of what one 
expects from a Peace News critic in par- 
ticular. Just as the power of Pip, who is 
apparently strong and courageous, is broken 
once his weak motivation has been exposed, 
so the significance of Smiler, who is appar- 
ently weak and cowardly, increases. Smiler 
may organise no coke raids, he leads no 
anti-officer movement; he does not possess 
the “culture” with which Pip dazzles his 
fellows; but he claims our interest and sym- 
pathy by his near-silent suffering under 
humiliation throughout the play. Though 
he absconds from camp, he is thereby en- 
abled to “find himself” (in his soliloquy) 
in a way that Pip never does, and his re- 
turn indicates not simply fear at being 
caught, but the strength of the conflict 
between “ duty” and simple human protest 
at being degraded. 


Smiler's apparent weakness is weakness by 
RAF standards only, for by any human 
standards he possesses that necessary ounce 
of human individuality and resistance to 
conformist persuasion which makes him a 
misfit in a place where men are reduced to 
numbers and where authority is itself the 
gudge in the case of the recalcitrant or the 
incompetent. The paradox is that because 
Smiler is rejected and despised for his in- 
competence, he qualifies to be regarded as 
a human being for whom and in whom 
there is hope. As for his further “ train- 
ing.” we are left to consider how the 
strength he has gained in his pathetic and 
almost accidental resistance to authority is 
eapable of fortifying him in the anti-mili- 
tarist position. 

Joha Garbutt, 

26 Onslow Gardens, London, N.21. 


... With everything 


Albert Hunt is the only theatre critic whose 
column normally means something to me. 
Perhaps my feeling that he was quite fund- 
amentally wrong about Chips with Every- 
thing can be partly explained by the fact 
that I saw the Sheffield production, he the 
West End. 

In the play I saw, Pip, the “ born to lead ” 
son-of-a-general private, so obviously came 
from a totally different background and had 
such distinctly different attitudes that no 
one ever expected “the men” to accept 
him as an equal. And this was the question 
- how is he going to fit in? The attempted 
degradation and bullying of the recruits by 
the RAF authorities (who were far from 
giving “an impression of intelligence ”) 
produced a feeling of comradeship and co- 
operation in the barrack room. But Pip, 
for all his intellectual theories about the 
working class, stuck out like a sore thumb. 
It wasn't his accent, parentage or schooling, 
etc., all of which could have been over- 
looked; it was his behaviour and his atti- 
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tudes. These were upper class through and 
through; he had no respect for an ordinary 
man, Pip could not be accepted - except 
as a leader. 


Albert Hunt shudders at ‘‘ You have babies, 
you eat chips, and you take orders,” at the 
idea that changes have to be imposed on 
socicty, at revivalist culture and the general 
phoniness. I entirely share his revulsion, 
but what I think he has failed to see is that 
it is these things (Pip’s phrases and _atti- 
tudes) that Wesker is attacking throughout 
the play. Pip fails - and we never wanted 
him to succeed, never identified ourselves 
with him - because his values were all 
phoney and patronising. 

So apart from caricaturing the officer class 
of our society and sounding off against its 
institutions, Wesker was in addition talking 
about the role of an “ intellectual’ (Wesker 
himself ?) who wants to push with ordinary 
working people for a changed society. This 
role does not include seeing oneself (like 
Pip) as the heaven-sent leader showing the 
ignorant peasants their forgotten cultural 
heritage (Wesker’s ideas for Centre 42), 
but - and here the play can be criticised 
legitimately - Wesker leaves us in the 
air. 

He makes a positive contribution only by 
implication. He seems to be saying that 
the “intellectual ” must (a) initially respect 
the attitudes of ordinary people even though 
they don’t have Ph.D.s, (b) make a much 
greater effort to understand people’s 
feelings. 


Only then does he deserve to be listened 
to: otherwise he’s just preaching. That’s 
where we in CND ought to take note of 
what Wesker is saying, that if we want the 
movement to grow beyond the confines of 
the middle class it’s no good shouting “ Ban 
the Bomb” as you pass, nor will one get 
through if one tries Pip’s arrogant and un- 
sympathetic approach. One has to work a 
lot harder to understand people’s problems 
and fears, and this means first listening, not 
shouting. 


Andrew Burchardt, 
65 Ockendon Road, London, N.1. 


A Kind of Loving 


I was interested to read Alan Lovell’s article 
on “ The Importance of Criticism.” On the 
first point on the amount of space devoted 
to the arts in Peace News I agree en- 
tircly with his conclusions. (The thought 
did flash through my mind, however, that 
the recent criticism received about this may 
have some slight connection with the new 
“ decor” of the paper.) 


On A Kind of Loving, while acknow- 
ledging that any criticism is only a reflec- 
tion of any particular person’s point of 
view, and to this extent we are each one of 
us looking down our own telescopes, I do 
feel that Alan Lovell has missed and 
furthermore misinterpreted the central 
theme of the film, which admittedly was 
there by implication only. 


Here we are presented with an all too 
obviously typical situation of two semi- 
working class ‘“‘uncommitted” young 
people. Alan Lovell omitted to mention 
that this film is tremendous “ box-office ” 
and is attracting tens of thousands of young 
people into the cinema to see it. But I 
was left with the sterile impression that 
most of them had failed to get anything 
from this film other than a painfully accu- 
rate reflection of their own lives. 


Yet it was all so simple really. We are 
shown portraits of two young people who 
felt a sexual attraction for each other. As 
is usual in such a situation with just this 
“nice” ordinary type of girl of 19, she 
equated this attraction with “love.” To 
back up her conviction she would have all 
the women’s magazines she takes weekly, 
plus a wealth of other mass media which 
she had escaped into. But sex apart, just 
what had these two people in common ? 
He had his pals and they all went to the 
pub and their only interests outside there 
were women and football. The girl equally 
was ill-equipped to develop any sustained 
partnership with her man, her only interest 
apart from him being clothes, plus an emo- 
tional dependence on her mother. This is 
an age-old predicament starting many gener- 
ations before the era of the H-bomb. 


It follows that sex was their complete point 
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of communication, and where does one go 
from there ? No doubt opportunities 
existed within the typical background from 
which they sprang to avail themsclves of a 
more worthwhile intelligent attitude to 
living, but they had both failed to grasp 
them. The result was an almost immediate 
breakdown in their relationship, ending in 
the all too familiar compromise of “ trying 
again ” within more or less the same frame- 
work. We are not even given the oppor- 
tunity of knowing whether they eventually 
succeed in adjusting themselves to each 
other. 


For a partnership between two people to 
succeed there must first of all exist a cer- 
tain community of developing interests re- 
sulting in a deeper understanding of the 
world around them and the way in which 
they themselves are involved, leading them 
to accept their share of the responsibility 
for changing it. A constructive lasting part- 
nership can only begin from this point. To 
jog along “ somehow “ is no substitute for 
real living and loving together. 


(Mrs.) Doris Clay, 
142 Turney Road, London, S.E.21. 


Misprint 

In my review of Aldous Huxley’s Island 
there is a misprint so grave as seriously to 
affect the sense of what I wrote, I did not, 
of course, write: “His creed might well 
run: ‘The world was not made flesh and 
did not dwell among us,’” which is non- 
sense; but “ His creed might well run: ‘ The 
Word was not made flesh and did not dwell 
among us.’” (See S, John I, 14.) And the 
Word, of course, is the Logos, the Christ. 
The effect of this misprint might have been 
lessened had you not, in the interests of 
space, cut out a later sentence, following 
my quotation from Time Must Have a Stop, 
namely: “But ‘life’ here is still split in 
two; dualism still reigns, and unwittingly 
Huxley is still its victim - he still has failed 
to grasp the truth of incarnation, the Word 
made flesh.” I am sure my review was 
tough reading for many people. The mis- 
print and omission will, unfortunately, have 
made it even tougher than it need have 
been. 


D. S. Savage, 
2a Hampstead Lane, London, N.6. 


Only neutrality ? 


We should like to register our strongest 
concem at the probability that there is a 
basic split in opinion within the CND of 
which we had previously been blissfully 
unaware, The question has come to our 
notice through a letter and article in The 
Observer of May 27. The Observer, with 
or without the encouragement of a Mr. 
Bagley, of Leeds, has changed its definition 
of the principal aim of CND to simply the 
neutrality of Britain. Mr. Bagley in his 
letter asserts that “if unilateral disarma- 
ment by the West really were one of CND’s 
chief aims, I, and the majority of folk who 
marched from Aldermaston, would agree 
with you ” (that it is “‘ impractical "’). 


It seems therefore that a considerable pro- 
portion of CND supporters, though we sin- 
cerely hope none connected with Peace 
News itself, may regard their policy merely 
as a safeguard to their own country in the 
event of a nuclear war, rather than as a 
concerted effort to eradicate the possibility 
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of war completely. Peace News itself has 
so far been very remiss in its perception 
and examination of CND opinions in this 
respect, and it must be realised that the 
distinction between British neutrality and 
eventual complete Western disarmament is 
basic to the movement. In our opinion 
those who support the more limited ob- 
jective are showing no moral or practical 
care for world peace, and deserve the 
strongest condemnation. It is essential that 
we all be united in our aims if we are to 
achieve any measure of success, and Peace 
News would do well to clarify CND’s basic 
objective as that of complete British, 
Western, and eventually world, disarma- 
ment. 


Robert Poulton and 16 others, 
Swaffham YCND, 
12 The Oaks, Colton, Norfolk 


Alan Clayton... 


As a democratic socialist and a member of 
the YCND national executive I must pro- 
test most strongly at the allegation by Alan 
Clayton that only one non-Communist was 
elected to the national executive of last 
year’s annual conference. In fact, there are 
only four Communists on a national execu- 
tive of 25 members. Most executive mem- 
bers belong to the Labour Party or are 
politically uncommitted. In fact, the Com- 
munists are now less prominent in the 
National Youth Campaign than at any time 
since it was founded. 


As YCND has grown so the Communists 
have become an ever-diminishing minority. 
Our Chairman is an active Labour Party 
member, as are ihe Vice-Chairman and 
International Secretary. The National 
Organiser has no political interests outside 
of YCND. I myself was a member of the 
Labour Party until a fortnight ago when, 
sickened by Gaitskell’s about turn on the 
issue of tests and angered at being referred 
to as a peanut, I handed in my resigna- 
tion. 


I must make it clear that I myself have 
nothing against Communists. Many of my 
friends are Communists, and a number of 
Communists work very hard for the YCND 
without trying to bring in the party line. 
Indeed, several prominent Communists in 
YCND strongly opposed the resumption of 
tests Dy Russia last autumn and took part 
in demonstrations at the Russian Embassy. 
Alan Clayton has every right to resign from 
the campaign and to state his reasons, but 
he has no right whatsoever to give a totally 
false impression of YCND. 


Tony Lambert (YCND National Treasurer), 
123 Wilbury Rd., Letchworth, Herts. 


... out of court’ 


I think your decision to allow one page of 
your precious space to Alan Clayton for his 
rigmarole on CND was a mistake and some- 
what offensive to your readers, especially 
as he has had _ such disproportionate 
publicity in the national press. 


A young man who can write to Gaitskell 
describing the latter's behaviour on May 
Day as dignified (the word “noble” also 
may have been used) puts himself right 
“out of court” as a reliable witness in my 
estimation. 

William Makings, 

12 Tudor Road, New Barnet, Herts. 


O ye canny spend a 
dollar when ye’re deid! 


says the Polaris folk song on Clydeside. 


But the Scottish Committee of 100 


is very much alive this weekend at the Holy Loch and needs rather more 
than a dollar to help mount its mass civil disobedience demonstration 


against Polaris. There’s still time to get there and join in. 


But if you can’t 


please send a contribution to the Committee at 214 Clyde Street, Glasgow, C.1. 
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Campaigning 
by caravan 


A “Campaign Caravan” is touring Britain 
from July 1 to the end of September. The 
aim of the 1,000-mile tour is to mobilise 
fresh support for CND and the Committee 
of 100, by explaining their basic policy and 
recruiting new members, and raising funds. 
The Caravan is being organised by George 
Clark, 10 Compayne Gardens, N.W.6. 


A “United Nations Caravan” is being 
organised by a group of women in Port- 
land, Oregon, who will leave Portland on 
June 20 with three covered wagons and 
arrive in Washington at Christmastime. The 
caravan will try to persuade people in the 
towns and villages along the way to gather 
round their campfire in the evening. The 
main purpose of the caravan is to urge 
Americans to work for peace through the 
United Nations and to help tell them how 
the UN does function successfully. 

Peace Caravans are also being organised 
this summer by Young Friends. The Cara- 
van teams will take part in preparatory 
lectures and discussion at Woodbrooke 
College, Birmingham, before going into 
previously selected areas. After a fortnight 
“on the road” the teams meet for a long 
weekend to discuss their progress. Each 
team is made up of four people who try to 
meet with as many different groups as 
possible in their area, to initiate local 
action, and to get across their ideas through 
local newspapers, radio and television. The 
Caravans are being organised by the Young 
Friends Central Committee, Friends’ House, 
Euston Road, London, N.1. 

Peace Caravans were started in the US 25 
years ago and have been revived recently 
by the American Friends Service Committee 
with a good deal of success. 


Pacifist fortnight 


The Standing Joint Pacifist Committee. is 
organising a Pacifist Fortnight Campaign 
from June 24 to Juiy 7, During this fort- 
night committees in many parts of the 
country will hold open-air meetings, public 
debates, exhibitions and film shows in shop- 
ping centres, market places and outside 
schools and factories. Extensive leafleting 
and canvassing is also planned. All pub- 
licity material will be provided free. Fur- 
ther details can be obtained from 6, Ends- 
leigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


INDEC speakers 


The Independent Nuclear Disarmament 
Election Committee (INDEC) is offering to 
provide speakers for CND and other groups 
within a 30-mile radius of London, and is 
drawing up a list of persons who can pledge 
active support when the Committee fights a 
by-election campaign. The Committee’s 
statement of aims can be obtained for 3d. 
from Barry Marks, 7 Central Parade, Hoe 
Street, E.17. 


CND in Petworth 


Frank Huggett is trying to start a CND 
branch in Petworth, Sussex, and is asking 
all those interested to contact him at 
Bridgefoot Cottage, Stedham, nr. Midhurst, 
Sussex, 


SIX LOSE LORDS APPEAL 


The appeal of the six members of the 
Committee of 100 convicted under the 
Official Secrets Act for their part in plan- 
ning the Wethersfield demonstration last 
December was dismissed by the House of 
Lords on Tuesday. The reasons for the 
decision will not be announced for about 
two weeks. 

The six appealing were Helen Allegranza, 
Terry Chandler, Ian Dixon, Trevor Hatton, 
Pat Pottle and Michael Randle. The five 
judges were Lords Reid, Radcliffe, Hodson, 
Devlin and Pearce. 

The six were accused of conspiring to incite 
other people, and conspiring themselves to 
enter Wethersfield base “ for a purpose pre- 
judicial to the safety or interests of the 
state.” There was no dispute that they con- 
spired to enter the base; the argument 
centred around the question whether their 
“ purpose ” was prejudicial to the safety of 
the state. 

“The nub of the appeal,” said Mr. John 
Foster, QC, counsel for the six, was whether 
the trial judge was right in refusing to per- 
mit the cross-examination of Air-Commo- 
dore Magill, who was the only witness 
called by the prosecution to say that the 
Committee of 100’s demonstration, if suc- 
cessful, would in fact have endangered the 
safety of the state and whether the judge 
was right to exclude evidence, by Lord 
Russell and others, as to the true purpose 
of the six in planning the demonstration. 
The defence maintained that he was wrong 
in both cases. 

Mr. Foster said in effect that there were 
two crucial questions in the case: firstly, 
what was the purpose of the six in plan- 
ning the demonstration ? On this they had 
not been allowed to bring evidence. 
Secondly, was this purpose prejudicial to 


the safety of the state? This was a question’ 


for the jury, but they had not been given 
the evidence on which to come to a 
decision, 

What the prosecution, the trial judge and 
the Court of Appeal had said, Mr, Foster 


went on, was that where national security 
was involved, no evidence could be brought 
and no cross-examination undertaken. 
Whether the acts were indeed prejudicial to 
the state, in other words, was decided by 
the unchallengeable word of Air-Commo- 
dore Magill. 

Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller, the 
Attorney-General, said the Act was intended 
to protect prohibited places (and Wethers- 
field was such a place) and therefore what 
was important was the purpose of the six 
accused “in relation to the prohibited 
place,” whatever other purpose they might 
have had. 

The prosecution had to prove two things: 
the purpose of entry on the airfield and the 
interests of the state. The jury then had to 
decide whether the proved purpose was pre- 
judicial to the proved interest of the state. 
This was in fact what happened at the trial 
and the jury found the accused guilty. He 
said that once it was shown the the purpose 
of the accused was to interfere with the 
operation of the armed forces the judge 
should direct the jury to bring in a verdict 
of guilty. 

The Attorney-General concluded by saying 
that, if the purpose of the accused was to 
interfere with a prohibited place, it followed 
that the purpose was prejudicial to the 
interests or safety of the state; otherwise 
the Official Secrets Act would not have its 
intended effect of protecting prohibited 
places. 

The Crown as head of the state had the 
right to decide in peace and war all matters 
relating to the disposition and armament of 
the armed forces. That right must be 
assumed to be exercised for the safety and 
in the interests of the state, and it was not 
open to the defence to assert that it would 
be in the interests and for the safety of the 
state not to have any airfield at all or that 
airfields should be differently armed, or 
fulfil a different role. 

The evidence which the defence sought to 
call here was not relevant to the question 


Tests: deputations and 
pickets at Embassies 


Last Saturday the police nearly banned the 
vigil outside the American Embassy which 
had been continuing since the tests began 37 
days earlier, The announcement of yet 
another test brought about 100 people down 
to join the protest. A group from the 
Committee of 100 decided to hold a meet- 
ing in the Square and when permission was 
refused they staged a sit-down. 


Police then cleared demonstrators out of 
the Square and streets leading into it. A 
police spokesman said they were co-operat- 
ing with the American Embassy in this. 
The picket reassembled in Hyde Park. 
’Phone calls to the Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police and the international press 
led to the police ban being withdrawn - and 
the vigil has been resumed. 

The same day a group from the North- 


West Committee of 100 came to the Rus- 
sian Embassy. Dr. Brian Manning, a his- 


tory lecturer from Manchester University, 
and eight other members of the group were 
allowed to enter the Embassy. They waited 
until they were allowed to meet the Third 
Secretary, who they talked with for one and 
a half hours. Before they left they obtained 
a written assurance that the Ambassador 
would be available within the next week so 
they could meet him. Whilst the deputation 
was waiting in the Embassy the other ten 
members of the group picketed outside. 

A deputation from the Merseyside CND 
Trade Union Committee called on the Lat- 
vian and Estonian Consulates in Liverpool 
last Saturday also to ask them to urge the 
Soviet Union not to resume tests. There is 
no Soviet Consulate in the city. There was 
a march of about 70 trade unionists through 
Liverpool about three weeks ago in support 
of a token stoppage at the Manchester 
Petrochemicals works called in protest 
against the American tests. 


60 march in the Isle of Wight 
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This is the fifth march organised by the newly formed CND groups in the Isle of Wight. Over 60: people took part in the 
march between Cowes and Newport to protest against the Am erican nuclear tests. 


whether the maintenance of the airfield was 
for the safety and interest of the state. 


Helen Allegranza, who is in Holloway 
Prison, London, N.7, has a birthday next 
Wednesday, June 13. She should receive all 
cards and flowers sent to her. 

The five men in Wormwood Scrubs were 
not allowed to receive Peace News last 
week because of the report on the back 
page of Michael Randle’s difficulties with 
the prison authorities over his attempt to 
help a sick prisoner in his cell. 

Felicity Craven, who was sentenced to two 
weeks in Holloway for non-payment of a 
fine, was released last Tuesday after a week 
in prison, Friends paid the rest of her fine 
to enable her to take an exam. 

Jennifer Homer and Nick Bennett, who 
were arrested last week for trying to leaflet 
the Greenham Common USAF base, asked 
for a two week adjournment when they 
appeared at Newbury Magistrates Court 
last Thursday. This was granted and their 
bail was extended. 


France: editor on 
hunger strike 


Louis Lecoin, 74-year-old editor of the 
journal Liberté, started an indefinite hunger 
strike on June 1, He is trying to hold the 
French Government to the promise made 
by de Gaulle and several members of the 
Debré Government that conscientious 
objectors would be liberated immediately 
after a ceasefire in Algeria and would be 
assigned to social service. 

There are about 125 COs in prison in 
France - 500 years of imprisonment have 
been inflicted on COs since the beginning 
of the Algerian war. A Committee for Aid 
to COs was formed to campaign for legal 
recognition of conscientious objection, and 
Louis Lecoin_ is undertaking his hunger 
strike in its offices. 

In a letter to de Gaulle Louis Lecoin says: 
“Please remember that you admitted to 
Abbe Pierre some three years ago that it 
was absurd and unworthy to continue to 
treat conscientious objectors like delin- 
quents. And since then nothing has changed 
for them... . 

“Today when so many so-called superior 
officers disobey or are only partially 
obedient, who would have the effrontery to 
dissent if you gave freedom to conscientious 
objectors ? ” 

The War Resisters international is urging 
that supporting committees be set up to 
campaign on behalf of French COs and to 
back up Louis Lecoin’s action, The address 
of the French Committee for Aid to COs is 
20, rue Alibert, Paris 10. 


Rainbow petition 


Crawley CND have collected 5,500 signa- 
tures in one week to a petition protesting 
against the American decision to conduct 
high altitude nuclear tests. Signatures were 
collected in 80 per cent of the houses 
covered. A letter has been sent to President 
Kennedy calling on him to abandon the 
tests and telling him that the petition will 
be handed in at the US Embassy in 
London. The local urban district council 
has passed by an overwhelming majority a 
resolution condemning the tests and this has 
also been sent to the President. 


Quaker vigil 


About 250 Friends formed themselves on 
the steps of St. Martin-in-the-Fields on the 
evening of May 29 for a 24-hour silent 
vigil. By midnight there were still about 
100 people on the steps. From time to 
time men and women came up and asked 
if they could join in, even though they were 
not Quakers, Thousands passed by the 
vigil, and many stopped to ask what it was 
about or to make appreciative comments. 


Anarchist films 


The season of Anarchist films being organ- 
ised by Alan Lovell at the National Film 
Theatre, and described in his film column 
in the Aldermaston issue of Peace News, 
opened yesterday (June 5) and ends on 
July 14. 
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